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Today In Oklahoma 


klahomTs Indian artists and 
a rc i sa n s w h ose wo r k a p pe a rs 
in this issue will be honored 
with an exhibit at the Kirkpa- 
trick Center in Oklahoma City during 
November and December. Kach will 
have work on display — paintings, sculp- 
ture, baskets, silver jewelry, dresses, 
bead work and maybe a teepee. 

And you are each in- 
vited. 

Co-sponsoring the art 
exhibit are the State Arcs 
Council, the Kirkpatrick 
Center and the Center of 
the A merica n I ndi a n . You 
can view the art exhibit 
through January 15, 

Of course, Oklahoma 
has many more outstand- 
ing Indian artists and arti- 
sans than could be in- 
cluded in this issue. If we 
featured everyone, we 
would have a book — not a 
magazine* So we *11 apologize right now 
if your favorite artist was left out. Some 
of mine were, too. 

The popularity of Indian art contin- 
ues to grow, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. in photographing for this 
issue, we found most artists and arti- 
sans had to borrow a finished piece for 
the photos. Their work sells as soon as 
it*s completed. They can’t keep up 
with the demand. 

Iris hard to remember a time when 1 
wasn't fascinated by Indian paintings. 
Through the years, my father would 
occasionally buy a painting for his law 
office until the walls in the long hall 
were filled* Many of his clients were 
Indian, and they liked the paintings, 
too, 

Christmas 1977 was really special 
because Dad gave each of his four chil- 
dren one of Kelly Haney's limited edi- 
tion prints, beautifully framed. Mine 
was of Osceola, the great Seminole 


chief. It's still one of my favorites and 
hangs in my family room. 

Even now, Indian art is not all that 
expensive, and it can be enjoyed for 
years. Dad is gone now, but each time 
l look at that painting it brings back 
memories of that wonderful Christmas. 

The art exhibit at the Kirkpatrick 
(.enter is also the opening event to 
celebrate Oklahoma To- 
day' % 35th anniversary. 
Well, we cheated a little, 
The first issue is dated 
j a n ua ry 1 956, b utFms u re 
that a whole lor of work 
w as going on 35 years ago 
to produce that first copy. 
Well be writing more 
about our anniversary 
next year. 

And this month and 
next will be the grand 
finale for the statewide 
I lomecomi rig '90 celebra- 
tion. Be t we e n N o v e m be r 
29 and December 2, folks will be riding 
excursion t ra i n s to Ok 1 a h om a C i tv fro m 
Alcusand I .awton in the southwest and 
from Miami and Tulsa in the northeast 
with plenty of whistle stops along the 
way. They will disembark and climb 
the steps into the old Union train sta- 
tion. Both the station and its entry 
tunnel will be shined up for the occa- 
sion, Oklahoma City and Tulsa will 
collaborate on a reception, a concert by 
the Oklahoma City and l ulsa orches- 
tras, a professional game between the 
Cavalry' and the Fasth makers, and the 
Parade of Parades. 

You might as well plan to come home 
for Thanksgiving, join in the festivities 
and stay on for Christmas. 

All the staff from Oklahoma Today 
join me in wishing you and your family 
a holiday season tilled with the joy of 
good friends, the love of your neigh- 
bors and peace in the world. 

— Sue Carter 
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City (Quilt) Blocks 


Most everyone who comes to Shawnee 
drives down Broadway to ogle the stately 
old homes and public buildings from the 
first of the century . So when the local 
Quilting Spools quilting guild was casting 
about for a theme for a quilt to be given 
away at its fall show, depicting the 
beautiful old 
structures seemed 
tailor-made. 

A few qui Iters, 
remembers club 
member Doris 
Williams, objected 
that the project 
might be a little 
difficult. Williams, 
however, was game. 

“There are a few' of 
us who w ill try 
anything.” 

'There were no 
quilt patterns for the 
buildings, of course, 
so one member went 
out and took pictures 
of Shawnee’s historic 
buildings. Club members picked out the 
ones they liked best and sent the photos 
off to be enlarged and photocopied. The 
quilters then cut the copies up for quilt 
block templates. “It was kind of like 
playing with paper dolls.” says Williams. 

Coming up with fabric for the old 


buildings was a challenge, too, says 
Williams. Charged w ith recreating the 
Santa Fe depot, Williams carried around 
an old postcard in her purse, looking 
everywhere for fabric to match. (She 
found a floral piece in Missouri.) Since 
the buildings tend to be monochromatic, 
the quilters really 
let themselves go 
with the grasses and 
bushes. 

There was a lot 
of tearing out and 
starting over in the 
project, says Doris. 
“But we kindly got 
into the sw ing of 
it.” 

The quilt guild 
also learned a good 
bit of history' along 
the way. The Giza 
I louse, for instance, 
became know n as 
the “Governor’s 
Mansion” in 1910 
w hen Shawnee w as 
hoping to be voted the state capital. 

After the quilt was finished, there was 
some talk that it really belonged in a 
museum. But Williams’ opinion that the 
club should carry' out its intention to hold 
a drawing finally held sway. 

“It was a labor of love for quilting.” 



“The fun part was the landscaping, ” says 
Doris Williams of her block depicting the Giza 
House. (The entire quilt is pictured on our 
inside front cover.) 


Ornamental Oklahoma 


As anyone who’s ever worked a puzzle 
of the United States knows. Oklahoma’s 
silhouette is bold, a little wacky — and 
instantly recognizable. 

“Oklahoma has such a distinctive 
shape,” says Barbara Dunn, a Stillwater 
jewelry maker and designer of an Okla- 
homa-shaped brass ornament. 

“When I lived in Mary land this would 
have been impossible — no one, outside of 
maybe a couple of guys in the highway 
department, had any idea of just what 
shape Maryland had.” 

To Oklahoma's outstanding outline, 
Dunn adds a touch of sentiment: a heart 
cutout encompasses Stillwater and a good 
bit of north central Oklahoma. 

Dunn is curator of the Shcerar 
Museum in Stillwater and made the 
ornaments last year as a fund raiser for the 



Dunn 's handmade ornament. 


museum. The first batch of Dunn’s hand 
cut, hand-polished and hand-hammered 
ornaments sold out. 

To mail order the ornament, send 
$7.50 plus local tax to The Shcerar 
Museum, P.O. Box 2475, Stillwater OK 
74076. Better yet, drop bv the museum 
gift shop at 701 West 7th Street. 


HOSTS OF 

CHRISTMAS 

PAST 


/ magine Christmas one hundred 
years ago, a Christmas w ithout 
shopping malls, piped-in carols or 
spray-can flocking. 

Imagining is exactly the point of a 
series of story hours scheduled in 
December in the old Carnegie Library 
at the Territorial Museum in Guthrie. 
'Through costumes, old poems, books 
and letters, local volunteers Peggy 
Cook, a librarian, and retired Air Force 
sergeant and Fifth Cavalry reenactor 


Paul Ward will show children what 
Christmas might have been like a 
century' ago. 

For Christmas circa 1895, Cook 
pretends to be a Victorian mama, in a 
pair of laced-up shoes w ith an embroi- 
dered shawl wrapped around her shoul- 
ders “to ward away the chill.” She pulls 
a rocking chair up to the library 
fireplace and reads old poems packed 
with references to marzipan, elves and 
holly berries, including “A Visit From 
St. Nicholas” by (dement Moore, "Jest 
’Fore Christmas” by Eugene Field, and 
“'The Squirrels’ Christmas” by Winifred 
Scott. You won’t find a Ninja turtle or a 
Cabbage Patch doll in the lot. 

“We want these kids to be trans- 
ported to a different time,” Cook says. 

Ward takes a look at the more 
austere, but no less festive Christmases 


spent at Ft. Reno. Soldiers based there 
were cold and often far from their 
families, but they celebrated anyway, 
with military balls, holiday dinners and 
goodies shipped in from the East. If 
there weren’t any women, the soldiers 
danced w ith each other. 

The story hours will be presented 
December 1,8 and 15 at the museum. 
They’re free and no reservations are 
required. For information, call the 
museum at (405) 282-1889. 

On those same days, the State 
Capital Publishing Museum, also in 
Guthrie, will host holiday musical 
programs and exhibit Victorian trees 
and w reaths. In fact, the entire dow n- 
town is gussied up for its month-long 
celebration “A Territorial Christmas.” 
For information, call the Guthrie 
Chamber of Commerce, (405) 282- 
1947. 
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LETTERS 

Our September- October 1990 Issue had 
barely hit the newstand when we began to 
hear just how high in esteem our readers hold 
trees , particularly those close to home . Some 
wrote to challenge our record trees, others to 
throw their support behind the effort to 
preserve Oklahoma *s forests for our chil- 
dren and their children. Below a few of the 
letters we received. 

I just read the article “Saving Our 
'Frees.” There is a tree growing in my 
back yard that until a recent camping 
trip to Red Rock Canyon was unidenti- 
fied. 

After seeing the record boxelder, I 
am quite sure chat is what my tree is* 

My family has been in this part of the 
state since the early 1920s and they say 
it was a large tree then* After seeing the 
tree at Red Rock Canyon, I was con- 
vinced our tree must be at least in the 
cop ten* 

The approximate measurements are 
10 feet 1 inch around its trunk, about 60 
to 65 feet across and the height is 
unmeasured but I would guess around 
60 to 65 feet. I am very interested in 
how my old giant rates* 

N.A. Hatley 
Shawnee 

In your September issue you say 
there is the largest boxelder tree in the 
United States in Red Rock Canyon. 
There is one in the back yard of John 
Littfield at 2637 SAY* 27th in Okla- 
homa City* Its trunk is 10 feet, it stands 
about 60 feet high, and its canopy is 70 
feet wide* 

It's a fine shade tree; by 3 p,m. the 
shade covers half of my back yard. We 
live next door* Thought you would like 
to know' your tree may be larger but not 
by much. 

Chester C. Collier 
Oklahoma City 

Only want to let you know how 
interestingly you have chosen the pho- 


tos for your September issue of Okla- 
homa Today. 

On seeing the interesting oak in all 
its grandeur on page 27 I sorta 1 forgot 
about the old knarled Briscoe pines I 
had known in California. My growing- 
up was in the New Orleans area with 
plantation and dueling oaks so old and 
interesting. For years, I lived in the 
Grays 1 1 arbor area of Washington State. 
However, I have seen no trees any- 
where that I think so interesting and 
storv-telling as this one in Oklahoma 
Today . 

S. Elizabeth Gorley 
Oklahoma City 

I enjoy each issue of Oklahoma Today 
from cover to cover. The article “For- 
est Reborn” was especially interesting 
to me since I enjoyed with others a tour 
through the reforesting area in the 
spring of 1989 — very informative* 

Mrs, D,H. Shumaker 
Eldorado 

/;/ trying to stress the uniqueness of beech 
stands in Oklahoma , we regrettably left the 
impression that the trees on page 14 of our 
September- October issue were located in the 
Ouachita forest: They are obviously in the 
Wichitas. You could say , this was a classic 
case of our not seeing the forest for the trees . 

Thanks for bringing me a good-oF- 
fashioned Oklahoma Christmas every 
month of the year* It’s the next best 
thing to being home, 

Ray Rivera 
Union City, New Jersey 


NEXT ISSUE: Come January, 
Oklahoma Today will be 35 years old* 
We'll kick off our anniversary year 
with an issue designed to bring you 
in from the cold. Come w ith us as we 
tour a bevy of beautiful conservato- 
ries as well as a new arrival on the 
museum scene. As for those who 
thrive on winter’s chill, we’ll also 
explore the latest hirding passion: 
eagle -watching. 



Indian Artists of 
Oklahoma Today 


Oklahoma Today begins its 35th 
Anniversary Celebration with a special 
exhibit of Oklahoma Indian art at the 
Kirkpatrick Center in Oklahoma City 
Nov* 2 "90 through Jan. 15 ‘91. 

The works of each artist and 
craftsperson in this issue of Oklahoma 
Today wall be represented in the exhibit 
*.* come sec their work! 

Co -sponsors 

State Arts Council of Oklahoma 
Kirkpatrick Center 
Center For The American Indian 

The Kirkpatrick Center 

2100 Northeast 52nd 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 73111 

Hours & Information Phone 427-7529 
Office Phone 405 427-5461 



: / 

HOURS 

Mon.-Fri* 9:30 am -5pm 
Saturday 9am -6pm 
Sunday noon 6pm 

Closed Thanksgiving and Christmas only 

ADMISSION 
Children under 5 Free 
Children 5-12 $3.00 
Adults 13’64 S5.00 

Sr. Citizens 65 & over $3.00 

Tax not included. All prices subject to change, 
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Indian 


In Oklahoma 


v 1 , /C 0 /;** In the room next to my office, a young 

# Jv I intern, an Oklahoma Cherokee artist, 

* * jrl! is sketching clothing items from some 

$ \m\ ^ I I books from the Smithsonian libraries. 

jh rj A | ij Later, he will show me how he will 

F\ [?■*, i~ ^ p L turn those designs into things that can 

he worn now. perhaps to the next 
Cherokee Homecoming, maybe to a 
business meeting here in Washington. 
He knows what tradition he’s part of. 
He will honor the old and transform it 
into the new. 

Today, those old forms still define Indianness, and in Oklahoma, as else- 
where, the old forms make the benchmark for the new ones. Little has disap- 
peared entirely. Some arts failed, then returned. Some never went away. Indian 
people still make the things they need for making music, for dancing, for 
ceremony. The artists that make those things — Indians call them “Uncle” or 
“friend” — are thriving because we ourselves persist, and we have needs for the 
ribbon shirts. Gourd Dance blankets, flutes, and buckskin dresses they make. 
We can look around us and see that we have tradition intact. 

When the Kiowa, Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho warriors were taken to 
Fort Marion in Florida, after the awful wars that would bring reservations and 
the end of the world as tribesmen once knew it, the last thing Indians might 
have imagined was that from their own tribal tragedy would come the begin- 
ning of contemporary American Indian art. The ledger drawings the warriors 
created at Fort Marion were the start of new “traditions.” 

From the ledger drawings that, in a way, mourned the past life to the new 
dream visions of the Kiowa Five’s peyotist paintings, Indian art splashed a 
color across Oklahoma that will not go away. Dick West’s cubist works from the 
Bacone era, later Blackbear Bosin’s surrealism, and Joan Hill’s neorealism let us 
understand that modernist traditions were also Indian traditions all along. Acee 
Blue Kagle and Jerome Tiger’s remembrances translated onto paper still recall 
old stories. The clothing of characters in T.C. Cannon’s luminous paintings 
taught us to see the colors and shapes of Indian country in a new way. And 
Anna Mitchell’s and Jane Osti’s pots make Five Tribes peoples dream of the 
Mississippi long ago. 

In Oklahoma, our Indian artistic heritage doesn't put us between two 
worlds — old and new — but deeply in the richness of possibilities. Curators, 
collectors, scholars fret over what to call contemporary’ Indian art, where to put 
it, how to characterize it. A look at 100 years of Oklahoma Indian art solves the 
problem. Call it American art. Put it anywhere you can. 'Treasure it. 

As Joy Harjo, the Creek writer, said awhile ago, “Oklahoma is the last song I 
will ever sing.” 'The dynamism of Oklahoma Indian art makes it the first song, 
a powerful, often painful, never static song, that goes on and on. The bounda- 
ries created to lock those ledger painters in let something else free. 

— Rayna Green 
Smithsonian Institution 
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FREQ W. MARVEL 


The 

yr* A 1AV ^ yn* 

Kiowa Tive 


In the 1920s, a handful of schoolboys 
brought Indian art into the mainstream. 


By W.K. Stratton 



James Auchiah, a Kiowa medicine man. palmed ''Indian Friendship" in 1934 for the Five 
Civilized Tribes Agency in Muskogee, It now hangs in the Oklahoma Historical Society museum 

in Oklahoma City , 


S usan Peters must have faced a 
dilemma about the time of 
World War I. As a field matron 
for the United States Indian 
Service, Anadarko Agency, her task was 
to reach American Indians how to live 
in the manner of the dominant white 
society. Implicit in this charge was the 
discouragement of those who would 
hold on to the “old ways.” 

On the other hand, Susan Peters 
found herself lending support to a 
group of young Kiowas who had devel- 
oped something of a passion for sketch- 


ing and painting. “These were no or- 
dinary youngsters doodling,” writes 
A rth u r Si I be rma n in “1 00 Years of Na- 
tivc American Painting.” “They were 
mostly from distinguished and honored 
families, sons and grandsons of famous 
chiefs and medicine men.” As such 
they knew about the Ghost I )ance and 
other Kiowa traditions and incorpo- 
rated them in their artwork. Their 
sketches and paintings helped to keep 
the past alive — something at odds with 
the mission of an Agency field matron. 

Nevertheless, Peters encouraged the 
young Kiowas: five men, James 
Auchiah (grandson of the great Chief 
Satan t a), Stephen Mopope, Spencer 
Asah, jack Hokeah (adopted by the 
famous potter of New Mexico's San 
Ildefonso pueblo, Maria Martinez) and 
Monroe Tsatokeand one woman, Lois 
Bou-Get-Ah Smoky. For this the art 
world should be grateful. No artists 
made a greater contribution ro Ameri- 
can Indian painting. They set a stan- 
dard of exce 1 1 e n ce ti > w art) w h i e h o t her 
painters would strive, and they helped 
introduce American Indian art to Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world. 

Hi esc painters built on a visual heri- 
tage that ranged from rhe ledger draw- 
ings done in the 1870s by warriors im- 
prisoned at Fort Marion, Florida, to the 
teepees and shields created in the 
1890s by the Kiowas for Smithsonian 
Institution ethnologist James Mooney. 
And with Peters' aid. the young Kiowas 
elevated American Indian painting to 
the level of what Carol Whitney of the 
Jacobson Foundation terms “easel art.” 

It was Peters who rounded up water 
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The Oscar Jacobson House 

Making Indian art at home. 


c was over six feet tall at a 
time when few men surpassed 
that mark. He favored a large, 
wide-brimmed hat that distinguished 
him as he moved across the campus of 
the University of Oklahoma. He wore a 
moustache and spoke with a thick 
Swedish accent. As much as anything, 
he was noted for his droll sense of 
humor. In most ways, then, Oscar B. 
Jacobson seemed to be an unlikely sort 
to become a champion of Native 
American art. But fledgling Indian 
artists found in Jacobson an always 
steady source of support. 

Jacobson is famous for his role as the 
patron of the Kiowa painters who 
studied under him at the university in 
the 1920s. He arranged for the show- 
ings of their work that established their 
national and international reputations. 
But his involvement with Native 
American art went far beyond the 
Kiowas. “He dedicated the rest of his 
life to preserving Native American art in 
all its forms,” says Carol Whitney, 
chairman of the board of the Jacobson 
Foundation. 

Many Indian artists studied at the 
university after the Kiowas, and OU’s 
art museum, which Jacobson estab- 
lished, exhibited the work of numerous 
Native American artists of import. The 
tall Swede also involved himself with 
matters beyond the artistic realm, such 


as Indian land rights cases. 

Native American artists often were 
entertained by the Jacobsons at their 
home, located at the corner of 
Chautauqua and Boyd in Norman, just 
a short stroll from the art buildings on 
the campus. It is fitting, then, that the 
Jacobson Foundation has undertaken to 
make the house “a Native American 
showplace.” The house, which is listed 
on the National Register, was opened 
to the public in early September. Flat- 
roofed, stuccoed, reflecting eclectic 
Italian Renaissance design, the house 
was designed by Jacobson and built in 
1918. 

A permanent collection of Native 
American art will be showcased at the 
house along with temporary exhibits — 
some coordinated with shows at the OIJ 
museum. Storytelling and other modes 
of non-visual art are also in the 
foundation’s plans for the house. This 
is in keeping w ith the penchant of 
Jacobson’s wife, the French w riter 
Jeanne d’Ucel, for composing plays for 
the neighborhood children to perform 
on the house’s porch; Whitney says the 
foundation hopes to make similar use of 
the porch. Above all, the house w ill 
reflect Jacobson’s great concern about 
the Native American. For information 
about hours, call (405) 366-1667. 

— W.K. Stratton 



colors and supplies, secured the young 
painters' enrollment at St. Patrick's 
Mission School and enlisted the serv- 
ices of an art instructor from Chickasha, 
Willie Baze Lane. According to Rose- 
mary Ellison, curator at the Southern 
Plains Indian Museum in Anadarko, 
Lane instructed the fledgling painters 
during after-hours sessions held in the 
office of the mayor of Anadarko. 

Eventually the young Kiowas' paint- 
ings became known to Oscar B. Jacob- 
son, head of the art department at the 
University of Oklahoma. “Realizing 
that it would take concentrated effort 
on their part in hospitable and friendly 
surroundings,” writes Silberman, 
“Jacobson invited the Kiowa painters to 
live in Norman and paint at the univer- 
sity where he could keep an eye on 
their progress.” In 1927, Asah, I lokeah, 
Tsatoke and Mopope went to Norman; 
Smoky and Auchiah followed the next 
year. 

At the university, the painters were 
allowed to work in a room separate from 
the other art students, and they were 
provided with the best of supplies. 
Jacobson, a graduate of Yale who also 
studied at the Louvre in Paris, was wise 
enough to refrain from imposing the 
methods of the formally trained painter 
on the Kiowas. Instead, he urged them 
to allow their highly individualized 
styles to develop. “lie didn’t feel his 
role was to teach them,” explains 
Whitney, “but to encourage them.” 
Under Jacobson’s tutelage, the Kiowas 
flourished. Soon they were winning 
national laurels for their work. 

In 1928, Jacobson sent their work to 
an international art festival in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. The reaction of the 
Europeans must have surprised even 
the most ardent supporters of the Kio- 
was. The exhibit, Whitney says, 
prompted laudatory full-page stories in 
some major newspapers. “The Europe- 
ans thought it was a tremendous thing 
that people they had assumed to be 
primitive could accomplish so much,” 
she adds. Not long after the festival, 
Jacobson oversaw the publishing of a 
leather-bound portfolio of the Kiowas’ 


work in France; accompanied by a dual 
French and English text, the 3,000- 
copy first printing sold out quickly. 

Ellison and Whitney agree the Kio- 
was’ style of painting greatly influ- 
enced Dorothy Dunn, who, as the head 
of the art department at the Santa Fe 
Indian School, became the preeminent 
Indian art instructor of the mid-20th 
century. The five male Kiowas went on 
to become important artists. They sold 
their paintings and took part in the 
Inter-Tribal Ceremonials held in Gal- 
lup, New Mexico. They also achieved 
acclaim for the federally-funded murals 


they painted during the Depression. 
Smoky, on the other hand, married and 
devoted her energies to her family in 
southwestern Oklahoma. Whitney 
believes the sixth Kiowa, somewhat a 
victim of her gender and the times, was 
denied the encouragement to continue 
that the others received. 

But her place, like those of the more 
famous Five Kiowas, is secure in the 
history of Native American art. 1QJ 


Oklahoma native IF. A’. Stratton has 
written for Outside, Sports Illustrated 
and Southern magazines . 
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OKLAHOMA’S IND 
ART TRADITION 


A century ago, Indians 
of different tribes 

Oklahoma. 

fine Indian 


IAN 


poured into 
Since then , 
art has 
pouring out. 


By Julie Pearson 

Allan Houser started this clay 

MODEL AS A LARK ONE AUGUST 
MORNING' BY DAY’S END HE WAS 
SO ENAMOURED WITH IT HE 
DECIDED TO CAST IT AS A 



dozens. 


SMALL BRONZE. 



Gallery owners say Oklahoma's 
own Robert Rhdrird pioneered the 

SOUTHWESTERN THEME IN HIS 
PAINTINGS LONG BEFORE R.C. GORMAN 
STUMBLED ON TO IT. 


"i'o Mar kef * Gaumin' * Robert Redhird 



hen Comanche 
painter Doc Tate 
Nevaquava runs out 
of inspiration, he and 
his wife usually just 
pile into the car and drive up into the 
Wichita Mountains. “Right there 
where Lake Laton ka is/' says Doc 
Tate, “there used to he a big Coman- 
che camp. The foothills are right on the 
side of the lake. There are a lot of wil- 


low trees, a lot of birds. I like to walk 
around and think about the stories I 
used to hear/' 

For many of today's American Indian 
artists, history and imagination ignite in 
a place called Oklahoma and the terrain 
trod by their forefathers is not just a 
physical landscape. The names and 
w o rks o f o u r n a t i ve a rt i sts o v e rtl o w t h e 
art history books. Oklahoma has given 
the world artists like T,C, Cannon, 
Allan Houser, Fred Reaver, Jerome 
Tiger and Dick West, To this day, 
Oklahoma has a larger concentration of 
Indian artists than any other state, save 
for perhaps New Mexico. Yet if Okla- 
homa Indian art is celebrated around 
the world, it has remained an over- 
looked wonder here at home. 

Wood sculpture, rock paintings and 
pottery by American Indians dare to 
prehistoric times. Rut Oklahoma In- 
dian arr. as we know it today, originated 
in die Indian boarding schools that 
once dotted the srate. Initially, these 
schools were directed to forcibly as- 
similate Indians, blanching their cul- 
ture, religions and languages in an all- 
American soup. Rut in the 1920s and 
'30s, with the Whccler-Howard act, 
new ideas about preserving Indian 
culture slowly trickled down to the 
boarding schools. For the first time, 
Indian students were encouraged to 
express themselves artistically. Equally 
important, they were encouraged to 
express themselves as Cherokees, 
Creeks, Kiowas or any of the other 37 
federally recognized tribes in Okla- 
homa. 

A flood of creativity followed, per- 
haps best personified by the “Kiowa 
Five," a group of five Kiowa men and 
one woman. Their paintings of Indian 
rituals, battles and daily life took the art 
establishment by storm. Proclaimed a 


re v i e we r for the New ) ark 7 7 , nm ex e i t- 
edly, “While we have had our eyes 
turned to Europe, this authentic Native 
American art has been overlooked." 

In 1935, as head of Racone’s new art 
department, Acee Blue Eagle taught a 
refined version of the “Kiowa" style to 
his students. 'I'll is style became the 
basis of “traditional" Indian painting: 
flat, two-dimensional work, clearly 
outlined, with pure color ureas, and 
detailed depictions of dances and cere- 
monies. Traditional painters, however, 
were as different in their approach to 
subjects and technique as Renoir, 
Degas, and Monet in their approaches 
to Impressionism. Yet Native Ameri- 
cans were soon expected to paint in a 
certain way. W hen they refused, they 
w ere told their work wasn't “Indian." 

Today, a special market for Indian 
images executed by Indian artists ex- 
ists, but it has come at a price. The label 
“Indian art" continues to be used as a 
wedge to exclude works by Indian art- 
ists from fine art galleries and muse- 
ums. Contends Seminole painter 
Enoch Kelly Haney, “An artist is an 
artist. I'm Indian and proud of it. I'm 
an artist and proud of it. And I am an 
artist painting an Indian subject. If I 
pa i n t e d cc j w b< >ys, vv< mid I be a co vv bt >y 
artist?" 

For Chincahua Apache Allan 
Houser, an Oklahoma-born sculptor 
often likened to the legendary Henry 
M oore, true s u ece ss didn't e o m e fre > m 
being an Indian sculpting Indian sub- 
jects. It came the day he let the origi- 
nal artistic voice inside him speak, “For 
years and years 1 was doing things that 
looked like everybody else's," I looser 
explains. “Finally I stopped and asked 
myself 'What are you doing? You’re 
doing the same thing (Charles) Russell 
did/ Finally, I said, 'Enough/ And I 
started selling. 

“I could probably as easily design a 
car like a Porsche," he observes, 
thoughtfully. “I'm simply striving to 
show something beautiful in a simpli- 
fied way." 

T he sheer abundance of Ameri- 
can Indian talent in Oklahoma 
could be considered a stroke 
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of luck* Or it could be a result of rich 
cultural legacies that almost made this 
the scare of Sequoyah. Either way, 
Indian art in Oklahoma could not have 
flourished without the cultural mid- 
wifery of non- Indians* too. People like 
Indian Service field matron Susie Pe- 
ters of Anadarko, Muskogee art dealer 
Nettie Wheeler, and historians Grant 
and Carolyn Foreman encouraged in- 
dividual artists and helped create pro- 
grams and institutions to support the 
new genre of art. 

Oklahoma's museums were strong 
advocates tor Indian art, too. Estab- 
lished in 1947, the Southern Plains 
Indian Museum in Anadarko is feder- 
ally mandated to provide exposure for 
Plains Indian art and artists. Painter 
Robert Red bird recalls willingly spend- 
ing his hard-earned dollars as a teenager 
on admission to the Great Plains Mu- 
seum in Lawton. In Tulsa* the 
t Ji.lerease Institute of American History 
and Arc opened in 1949. The brainch ild 
of Creek allottee Thomas Gilcrcasc, 
the Institute was designed to give 
equal attention to his passions for west- 
ern and American Indian art. And, fi- 


nally. there was the Philbrook Museum 
of Art ini u Isa, and, from 1 946- 1 979, its 
Annual National Exposition of Ameri- 
can Indian Painting. 

The Philbrook Annual was the larg- 
est, most prestigious Indian art show of 
its day, Kiowa painter Virginia Stroud, 
who now lives in Durango, Colorado, 
believes that “what the Academy 
awards are to movies, the Philbrook 
show was to Indian art. Everyone dug 
deep inside themselves to produce 
their best work for it." Stroud attended 
her first Annual at the age of 13, and 
won a first place in painting at the 
Annual a mere four years later. 

What spurred the artists to excel at 
the Annual was not the promise of big 
a wa rd mo n c y — p r i /x s ra n ge d fre ) m $2 5 
to $35 — but the opportunity to com- 
pete with the best Indian artists from 
around the country. For a few brief 
hours during the judging, the works of 
the discipline's masters, rising stars and 
talented unknowns stood side by side, 
propped up against folding chairs. 
Jeanne King, former Indian art curator 
at Philbrook, credits the Annual with 
putting the Philbrook in the interna- 


Probarly the best- known American 
Indian water color in existence, 
“Prairie Fire” has been called by 

CRITICS “A SUCCINCT STATEMENT OF 

the Santa Fe style combined with 

INNOVATIVE PERSONA! EXPRESSION.” 


' + Pratt it h ire ” *11 a ten of or 
Him k bear Host a 


\ 1 1 v e m he r- 1 )ece m be r 1 991 ) 
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“Two Men Watching the Sunset * Bronze * Allan Houser 


“Most of my contemporary riECES 
ARE DONE WITH THE IDEA OF 
SIMPLICITY, THE ELIMINATION OF 
ALMOST EVERYTHING THAT I CAN GET 
AWAY WITH AND STILL HAVE A NICE 

sculpture,” Says Ali an Houser, 


Sculptor Charles Pratt, known for 

HIS SIGNATURE METAL FEATHERS SET 
WITH SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES, HAS 
RECENTLY BRANCHED OUT INTO 
WORKING WITH WOOD. 


"Mother Earth" * Metal * Charles Pratt 



tional spotlight and bolstering its col- 
lection, (The museum acquired Black- 
bear Bosin’s “Prairie Fire” through one 
Annual.) 

Then in 1979 the show was dropped. 

Ed Wade, who joined the Philbrook 
after the show ended, says the Annual 
was terminated because it had become 
a shadow of its former self, “It had al- 
ways been the goal of the Indian an- 
nual," says Wade, “to promote the fin- 
est quality of Native arts, to expand the 
definition of what was acceptable as 
Native American imagery. It had been 
very’ experimental and it had broken a 
lot of the stereotypical categories.” 

But in 1979, museum officials came 
to believe that the quality of entries 
was collapsing, as Oklahoma artists who 
made a name for themselves chose 
more lucrative competitions over the 
Annual. Wade contends the top artists 
didn't realize their importance at home, 
“Those now standing on their own 
nationa Hy and in te rnationa 1 ly he sa y s, 
“need to be willing to come to the state 
to exhibit and compete. We need them 
to be role models.” 

The fatal blow to the Annual, how- 
ever, was the belief that Santa Fe with 
its annual Indian Market and 
Scottsdale with its hundreds of galler- 
ies had usurped Oklahoma as the eco- 
nomic center of Native American art. 
“(As a state) we blew it," Wade says, 
candidly, “We’re coming back to it now 
with Red Earth, but it’s a tad late." 

Still Oklahoma museums have 
pushed ahead. In 1981, Wade was hired 
by Philbrook to curate the ambitious 
exhibition, “What is Native American 
Art," which was followed by the book, 
“The Arts of the North American In- 
dian." Wade also organized the exhibi- 
tion, “Indianische Kunst,” which trav- 
eled through Europe from 1985-1988, 
drawing the kind of lines seen in the 
LJ.S. only at rock concerts. 

It would also be a mistake to assume 
that with the demise of the Annual, 
Oklahoma Indian art lost all its com- 
petitive museum shows. The Trail of 
Tears art show at the Cherokee Na- 
tional Museum in Tahlequah has taken 
a giant leap forward since its 1981 de- 
cision to no longer restrict subject 
matter to a “Trail of Tears" theme and 
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by opening its doors to Indian artists 
from across the country. 

In Muskogee, the Five Civilized 
Tribes Museum since 1%7 has spon- 
sored a competitive show for members 
of the Cherokee, Greek, Seminole, 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes. In 
1973, noting that the same artists kept 
chalking up the prizes, the museum 
instituted an invitational master's 
show, aimed at professional Five 
Tribes artists who were already well- 
established in their fields. 

O klahoma Indian art has exper- 
rienced several swings in 
popularity. But especially 
after World War IF there surfaced a 
movement in the state to distance itself 
from both its cowboy and Indian heri- 
tage. Homegrown arc found itself play- 
ing poor cousin to art from the Fast, 
West Coast or abroad. One gallery 
owner recalls visiting the office of a 
bank president in the 1970s with a 
wood engraving by Alex Gorhrey, The 
hanker admired the engraving, but 
noted, “We never buy artwork from 
Oklahoma.” Then he proceeded to 
show the gallery owner a painting from 
Europe that was just being uncrated. 

Doris LitercIF owner of an Indian art 
gallery in Oklahoma City, gives the 
painter Blackbear Busin a great deal of 
credit for turning the tide in the early 
'50s back toward Oklahoma Indian art. 
His dramatic painting “Prairie Fire 1 ' 
dominated that year’s Phi I brook An- 
nual and quickly made the pages of 
National Geographic; it went on to be- 
come the most popular American In- 
dian water color in existence. 

Oklahoma’s slowness in the past to 
recognize its Indian art as a resource did 
lead many prominent artists, including 
sculptor Allan Houser, to leave the 
state. Houser, whose sculpture graces 
the United Nations in New York City 
and an entire sculpture garden in Ari- 
zona, can command $50,000 for one of 
his pieces. lie is uncharacteristically 
blunt when asked where he would be 
if he had stayed in Oklahoma: “I would 
have starved,” says Houser, 

Yet, Houser admits he draws much of 
his creative energy from his Oklahoma 


roots. When he isn't sculpting at his 
studio on his 55-acre spread outside 
Santa Fe, he often finds his way back 
to Oklahoma, His cousin, tribal chief 
and doll maker, Mildred C leghorn, still 
lives on family land near Apache, and 
Houser makes it a point to come home 
each September for the Fort Sill 
Apache Tribe's annual dance. 

In some ways, Allan Houser is a clas- 
sic example of the fact that there’s no 
glory like hometown glory, and none 
harder to come by. Robert Red ford 
invites Houser to gatherings at the 
Sundance Institute, Jill St. John and 
Robert Wagner give each other Houser 
sculptures for their birthdays, but what 
makes Houser beam like a young boy 
with a prize pig is recognition from his 
fellow Sooners. One of the few com- 
missions I louse r has accepted in recent 
years is the bronze Indian woman, 
entitled “And Still the Waters Flow,” 
that stands in the front plaza of the state 
capicol in Oklahoma City. And when 
the statue was unveiled, Allan Houser 
was there to see it. 

It is much the same for Virginia 
Stroud, who left Oklahoma for Texas 
in the late 70s because she needed the 
artistic and financial security of living 
closer to the company that was publish- 
ing prims of her work. Though she now 
lives in Durango, Colorado, her heart 
remains in Oklahoma. *Tve got an aunt 
in Sal lisa w, an unde in Norman, a sis- 
ter in Oklahoma City, and Carnegie 
and fc I o u n ca in Vie w a re w h e re m y too ts 
are,” says Stroud, who admits she often 
finds herself at powwow time longing 
for the sound of the drums. 

In fact, what may be most surprising 
is not how many Indian artists have 
crossed the Oklahoma border, but how 
many have dug in their heels and re- 
fused ro leave. Ask them why, and 
they’ll comment on Oklahoma’s afford- 
able property values and how its cen- 
tral location makes it easy to fly to L.A. 
one week. New York the next. What tc 
really boils down to, however, is roots, 
relatives, and, again, that unshakable 
sense of place. Anadarko silversmith 
Bruce Caesar, who travels co several 
out-of-state shows each year, has toyed 
with the idea of moving elsewhere, but 
so far has resisted. “Anadarko is my 


An Insider’s Guide to Indian 
Art Shows and Festivals 

MARCH: 

“Native American Fair,” Kirkpa- 
trick Museum, Oklahoma City, xMareh 
2-3. Arts, crafts, food and entertainment 
in a fairlike atmosphere. (405) 42 7-52 28. 

“American Indian Arts Festival/’ 
Expo Square. Tulsa, March 22-25. De- 
serves a better location, but this ambi- 
tious show draws artists from in and out 
of state. (918) 744-1113 

APRIL: 

“Color of Hope,” Muskogee, April 
6. Be unfitting handicapped adults, 
“Color of Hope” offers fine and folk an 
by a small but select group of artists, 
(918)682-7156 

“Art Under the Oaks,” Five Civi- 
lized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, April 
21-22. Art from the Five Tribes joins 
cultural activities tike storytelling, (918) 
683-1 70 1 

JUNE: 

“Red Earth,” The Myriad, Okla- 
homa City, June 6-10. The largest In- 
dian festival in the country. Breakfast 
symposiums, powwow and a film fest 
make it a fine introduction to Indian 
culture. (405) 9437784, 

JULY: 

“Trail of Tears Art Show,” Chero- 
kee National N ( useum, Tah Icq uah, J une 
1 6-July 8, One of Oklahoma’s major com- 
petitive art shows. Dinner, a tour of a 
historical Cherokee village and tickets 
to the “Trail of Tears” drama are in- 
cluded in the reception tickets, (918) 

456-6195. 

AUGUST: 

“American Indian Exposition,” 
Anadarko, third weekend in August, The 
attraction here is the exquisite crafts of 
the western tribes in a week long pow- 
wow extravaganza. (405) 247-665 F 

SEPTEMBER: 

“Cherokee Holidays,” Tahlequah, 
Labor Day weekend. Held on the 
grounds of the Cherokee National M u- 
seum, the show focuses on non h eastern 
crafts and festival foods. (91 8) 456-0671 . 

“Indian Summer, ” Bartlesville, Sep- 
tember 23-25. A show-case of Indian arts 
coupled with good family fun. (91 8) 336- 
8708. 


Nov ember- December 1 990 
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In his short but brilliant career, 
T.C. Cannon broke new ground by 
painting Indian subjects using 
techniques of abstract 

EXPRESSIONISM AND THE POWER OF 
IRONY’. 

“Two Guns Ankara" • Oil 
T.C. Cannon 


base,” Caesar says. “My family is here. 
I married a Kiowa girl and her family is 
here. And Anadarko has a certain qual- 
ity to it. It draws a lot of Native Ameri- 
cans and a lot of tourists and tradition- 
alists who come to research and under- 
stand various elements of our culture.” 

The same reasons that draw Ameri- 
can Indian scholars make it a logical 
place for Caesar to settle, because his 
jewelry designs are closely associated 
with tribal rituals. In what other state 
could one regularly attend a Gourd 
Dance, a powwow and a meeting of the 
Native American Church and still 
gather wild onions in spring and black- 
berries in the fall? 

Such a sense of community can be a 


hard concept for some to digest. Not so 
for American Indian artists. It’s not just 
a matter for Ben Buffalo of looking 
across his family land in Soiling to the 
Cheyenne Sun Dance arbors. It’s the 
delight Indians take in the company of 
other Indians — the sharing of tradi- 
tions, songs, gossip and laughter — a 
delight sometimes expressed through 
art. 


N o one is more aware of the 
untapped resource Okla- 
homa's Indian artists repre- 
sent than the men and women who 
own and operate Indian art galleries. 
No one except possibly the United 
Parcel Service, which constantly re- 
trieves bubble-wrapped paintings 
from the Art Market in Tulsa or the 
Galleria in Norman only to deliver 
them to such exotic locales as Boston 
orTokyo. In one afternoon alone at the 
Galleria, the daughter of a local profes- 
sor bought an original Archie Blackow I 
before flying home to South Carolina 
and the Japanese Company Hitachi, 
which has a branch in Norman, pur- 
chased a Creepingbear sculpture for a 
visiting dignitary. 

Until recently, Indian art has been 
largely a male-dominated field, while 
Indian art galleries have been just the 
reverse. The women gallery owners 
have nurtured relationships w ith their 
artists and have an understanding of 
Indian cultures rarely seen in the big 
market centers.One of Doc 'l ate Ne- 
vaquaya’s favorite stories is how Doris 
Littrell tracked him dow n after she saw r 
his paintings at the Southern Plains 
museum. “It was raining, pouring 
down rain, and I heard a car honking 
at the gate,” recalls Nevaquaya. “And 
I wondered, who could be coming out 
on a day like this? After a w hile, I saw 
this lady get out. She had a real nice 
business suit on, and she walked up 
the road, about shin deep in mud.” 
Littrell bought four paintings that 
day from Nevaquaya. And Doc Pate 
says he took the transaction as a sign 
that he should continue to paint. 'That 
scenario has played itself out repeat- 
edly in Oklahoma, where, from the 
very beginning, Indian art galleries 
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have bought work outright from their 
artists, a policy unheard of in non- In- 
dian galleries, where artists usually 
place their work on consignment. 

T he 7 (Vs oil boom was good to 
the arts in general and Indian 
an in particular. Sooner s, na- 
tive-born and transplanted, got the col- 
lecting bug. It reached a fever pitch 
around 1978 when Joan Brown first 
began doing gallery shows. People 
were so thick (at opening night recep- 
tions) there was no standing room, k 
was hard to see the art/' she recalls* 
Oil companies spent their surplus 
dollars on American Indian painting 
and sculpture; and the price of Okla- 
homa Indian art rose like mercury on a 
hot August day. Paintings rhar had sold 
for $ 25 in the shopping-mall shows of 
the '60s were selling for hundreds of 
dollars* Some artists resisted the up- 
swing in prices created by demand and, 
sometimes, greed. But many others did 
not. Them around 1982, demand plum- 
meted. It’s a cruel truism in the art 
business that once you raise your 
prices, there's no lowering them with- 
out damaging your reputation or the 
investment of your collectors. Thus, 
more than a few artists, whose work 
sold almost before the paint was dry, 
suddenly found themselves unable to 
make ends meet. 

In the past two to three years, Indian 
art lias been an the upswing again, rid- 
ing the waves of the South' west/Santa 
l ; e art craze* But every silver lining has 
a cloud; the commercial popularity of 
Indian themes also has meant an influx 
of inferior work— feathers and pony 
beads stitched together in meaningless 
combinations, “End of the 'Frail” 
paintings repeated ad nauseum. 

Another dilemma in the field- — one 
that has aroused increasing debate 
recently — has been the issue of blood 
quantum. 1 low much Indian does an 
Indian artist have to be? Oklahoma's 
unique historical situation has resulted 
in a number of paradoxes, which ex- 
plains why Oklahoma galleries and 
competitive Indian art shows have 
been reluctant to invoke Certificates of 
Degree of Indian blood. The Cher- 


okees* for instance, have no blood 
quantum limit. But because many 
Cherokees resisted enrollment, an 
artist who is only l/64th Indian might 
qualify for an arc show requiring proof 
of Indian blood, while someone who is 


Enoch Kelly Haney was 

COMMISSIONED TO PAINT “THE EARTH 

and I are One” for Earth Day '90. 



a quarter Cherokee with no proof of 
blood quantum would be excluded. 
Moreover, blood quantum alone 
doesn't translate into a knowledge of 
Indians or Indian values, as Native 
Americans who were “raised white” 


"The Earth and / Are One" * Airy /if 
Enoch Kelly Haney 


November- December 1990 
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knowledge the contributions of its 
Native American population in gen- 
eral — but to think of itself as a vital and 
growing center of Indian art. 

The Smithsonian’s American Indian 
Museum, scheduled to open this dec- 
ade in Washington D.C., will undoubt- 
edly have an impact on Indian artists 
everywhere, including Oklahoma. The 
proposed Indian Cultural Complex 
near the Turner 'Turnpike could also 
function as a creative switchboard for 
fine artists and craftworkers here at 
home. 

Meanwhile, the best news for con- 
temporary Indian artists could well 
come from what might seem the most 
unlikely of places: The National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame and Western Heri- 
tage Center in Oklahoma City. 

Byron Price, executive director at the 
Hall of Fame, says the Hall of Fame 
now plans to pick up where the Phil- 
brook and Gilcrease museums, and 
even the Philbrook Annual, left off. 
The Hall of Fame will not try to be 
encyclopedic in its collections, like the 
Gilcrease, but rather will invest in key 
works by contemporary American In- 
dian artists, ‘it is not our desire to 
duplicate what others are doing,” says 
Price, “but with no one else in the field 
(pursuing contemporary Indian art), we 
believe it ought to be part of our reper- 
toire.” 

This fall, the Cowboy 1 lull of Fame 
made its maiden voyage into American 
Indian art with a retrospective on Okla- 
homa-born T.C. Cannon. The show 
drew international attention and pro- 
duced almost an evangelical zeal for 
Indian art among Hall of Fame staffers. 
Price believes it was proof of what 
Oklahoma has to offer the world as far 
as Indian art. “'This was something,” 
crows Price, with pride, “where you 
just wanted to run and pull people off 
the street and tell them this was done 
by a kid who grew up in vour backyard. 
And look at what he was able to do.” 

m 

Julie Pearson of Tulsa writes frequently 
on Native American an for Southwest 
Art magazine . She is married to painter 
Merlin Little Thunder. Tom Luker is a 
free-lance photographer living in Coweta. 


Virgini a Stroud’s earlier works 

RECALLED KlOWA LEDGER PAINTINGS; 
MORE RECENT WORKS SHOW HOW SHF. 
HAS MADE THE FLAT LEDGER STYLE HER 
OWN. 


“ Desert Harvest" • Acrylic 
Virginia Stroud 


will readily attest. 

U ndoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant development in Okla- 
homa Indian art over the last 
three years has been the Red Karth fes- 
tival held each June in Oklahoma City. 
From 1989 to 1990, the number of fine 
artists participating in the show 
doubled, with more than $129,000 
generated by the fine arts sales alone. 

Red Earth’s seed money came from 
state and corporate sponsors, but it is 
now an independent non-profit organi- 
zation, with fund raising and planning 
conducted year-round. Artists like 
Brenda Kennedy Grummer and Doc 
'Fate Nevaquaya who rarely do festival 
shows do Red Earth. Jeannie Rorex 
summarized the esprit de corps among 
the artists at Red Earth, “I had some 
people try to get me to do a show in 
California at the same time. I said no 
because I want this show to work.” 
Unlike the Santa Fe Indian Art 
Market, Red Earth imposes no limit on 
the number of out-of-area artists. 'Thus, 
in theory, it could become the biggest 
Indian art festival in the country. Says 
Chickasaw artist Mike Larsen, a 1987 
Red Earth Grand Award winner,“Okla- 
homa ought to get behind this with so 
much money that it could save this 
show ten years' (developing) time. 

In many ways, the state of Oklahoma 
now seems ready — not only to ac- 
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Museum Treasures 


T en years ago, as a newly-hired curator at the Philbrook 
Art Museum, Ed Wade was charged with canvassing the 
state, looking for pieces in public and private collections that 
would make up a traveling Native American arc exhibit, 
Wade came to Oklahoma from the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard, where Oklahoma had a repu- 
tation as having been strip-mined by 
out-of-state collectors. The consensus 
of the academic community, Wade says, 
was that virtually all significant art and 
artifacts had been long ago been ex- 
ported out of Oklahoma, boxcar by 
boxcar. 

Happily, the academics were wrong. 

"It was a marvelous revelation,” 
remembers Wade of his vear-Iong trek 
through Oklahoma. "There are real 
treasures nobody knows about,” 

Wade found, too, that it wasn’t mu- 
seum directors who were responsible 
for the wealth of Indian art in Okla- 
homa. From oil tycoons like Thomas 
Gilcrease to anonymous collectors like 
Clark Field, w r ho put together one of 
the most significant collections of pot* 
tery anywhere while running a Tulsa 
stationary store, individuals have pre- 
served Indian art in Oklahoma* Many 
collectors whose w r ork now F resides in 
Oklahoma museums were, like Field, "regular, humble 
people,” he says. “They collected it because of love.” 
Among the largest and best-known collections of Ind ian art 
in the state are the legacies of Waite Phillips, his brother Frank 
Phillips and Thomas Gilcrease, all oil men who loved Indian 
art and had money to spend on it. 

The collection at the Philbrook Museum of Art , housed in 
Waite's former villa in Tulsa, "is encyclopedic as far as major 
tribal traditions and artists go,” says Wade. The collection 
includes modem Indian paintings and sculpture from the late 
] 9th century to the 20th century, and collections of baskets 
and pottery that are among the world’s finest, 

Frank Phillips’ collections are housed at the more rustic 
Woolaroc Museum in Osage County, The Woo la roc collection 
is particularly rich in beaded artifacts, a passion of Phillips. 
Also at Woolaroc on extended loan is a 100-piece collection 
purchased by the Phillips Petroleum Company from the 
estate of Nettle Wheeler, the Muskogee patron of such artists 
as Jerome Tiger, Acee Blue Eagle, Monroe TsaToke, Stephen 
Mopope and Roland Whitehorse. (918)336-0307. 

Thomas Gilcrease, himself one-eighth Creek, took a per- 
sonal interest in artists whose works he collected, especially 
Acee Blue Eagle, Willard Stone and Woody Crum bo. As a 
result, the Gilcrease Museum has a very large collection of the 
work of those three artists, numbering into the hundreds. In 
the Gena Gilcrease Gallery are sculptures and paintings by 



The Five Tribes Museum collection of Jerome 
Tigers 1 includes his last piece t an unfinished 
sculpture. Above , "The Peace Offering. ” 


Fred Beaver, Blackbear Bosin, examples from each of the 
Kiowa Five and two bronzes by Allan Houser. 

Gilcrease has an unequaled collection of Indian artifacts — 
beaded moccasins, pottery, textiles. Much of it is stored in 
glass cases which allow visitors to sec items that once were 
hidden away, Phil brook, too, will add 
visible storage cases during its renova- 
tion. (918) 582-3122, 

Many tribes maintain museums at 
tribal headquarters that range from the 
one-room Kiowa Museum in Carnegie to 
the sprawling Cherokee National Museum 
in Tahlequah. The pride of the Semi- 
nole Nation Museum in Wcwoka is paint- 
ings of tribal history and sculpture by 
Enoch Kelly Hancv, who is Seminole. 

The an and artifacts at the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes Museum are strictly from the 
five tribes that were relocated to Okla- 
homa early in the 19th century; Chero- 
kee, Creek, Seminole, Chickasaw and 
Choctaw, The museum, housed in what 
was once the Creek agency, has the 
single largest collection anyw'here of 
paintings by Jerome Tiger, %vho spent 
his brief career in Muskogee, and its 
Willard Stone collection is second only 
to Gilcrease. Work by current artists 
includes pieces by Merlin Little Thun- 
der and Bill Glass* (918) 683-6294. 

The Center of the American Indian in the Kirkpatrick Center 
is well-known for its collection of cradleboards, moccasins and 
totem poles. Paintings at the center date from the 1920s and 
artists include Bert Seabourn, Larry Bigbow\ Virginia Stroud 
and Woody Crumbo* The newest exhibit is a collection of 
powwow dolls commissioned from artists Vanessa Morgan 
and Jackie Anquoe. (405) 427-5 228, 

Among the pieces in the small, but first rat c Southern Plains 
Indian Museum in Anadarko are Blackbear Bosin 's "Of the 
OwTs Telling,” a mural by Allan Houser commissioned for 
the museum in 1950, and a late- 19th-century hide painting. 
The museum is also the major holder of the w orks of Kiowa- 
Caddo T.C. Cannon, who was born in Gracemont. Before he 
died in a 1978 car accident at age 32, Cannon was one of the 
best known and mosr influential painters of his generation. 
(405)247-6221. 

I n add i non to major col lections, there are a host of "sleeper” 
museums in Oklahoma w ? here outstanding Indian an or arti- 
facts can be found. The Museum of the Red River at ldabel has 
a very good pottery collection, including examples of Cad- 
doan pottery 700 to 1 200 years old. The Fort Sill Museum at F t. 
Sill, with its Kiowa, Cheyenne and Arapaho collections, is 
among Wade’s favorites. 

—Barbara Palmer 
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OKLAHOMA’S INDIAN FOLK 
ARTISTS ARE AMONG THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 



Saddle , cradleboard • Vanessa Morgan 


Practicing arts that are centuries old , these 
artists put their own voices into the old song , 
hammering silver , shaping clay , raising teepees 
with the geometry of tradition. They bear the past 
into the future. 

By Jeanne M. Devlin 
Photographs by David Fitzgerald 
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DIXON PALMER: Teepee, Bonnet Maker 


A t 70 years of age, Dixon Palmer has been making war 
bonnets since about 1956 and teepees, with the help of 
his wife, Chlotiea, ever since an old Kiowa man gave him 
one for a pattern 20 years ago. “We just thought, people 
will like our teepees and, sure enough, they like our 
teepees,’ 1 crows Palmer. “We make them for museums and a lot of 
different tribes, the Navajo, the Cherokee, Woodland tribes.” 

The very appetite of non-Plains Indians for his teepees and bon- 
nets has been known to worry Dixon. “You sec tribes with war 
bonnets and teepees and the dress of the Plains Indians and you 
know they’ve lost their own traditions. The only way they can say 


Above center, Dixon’s own battle 

TEEPEE FROM HIS WORLD WAR II 
DAYS WITH THE 45TH INFANTRY DIVI- 
SION IS STILL UNCOMPLETED. WHEN 
FINISHED, A BLACK AND YELLOW BATTLE 
MARK, OR WAR TRAIL, WILL COMMEMO* 


they’re Indian is to put on a war bonnet that says, ‘I’m an Indian.’ 

Plains Indians don't have to say that or do that,” he explains. “We every skirmish he engaged in 
know.” 

War bonnets and teepees are a part of the Kiowa’s past. And Dixon, with the 45th. 
who himself was born in a teepee on his grandmother’s allotment just 

west of Anadarko, prides himself on keeping to the old ways. High, egg-shaped openings on 
some teepees are a throwback to the Kiowas’ years in snow-covered Montana; low, v-shaped 
openings attest to their reservation days spent on the plains. To this day, his wife may sew the 
canvas teepees on her Singer sewing machine or bead the colorful bands that trim a headdress. 

But, in keeping with tradition, as a woman she refrains from painting teepees and working with 
the 35 or 36 eagle feathers Dixon uses to give his war bonnets a full, flared plume. 

Dixon is particular about the making of his bonnets, which sell for $250 and up, and his 
teepees, which start at $575 unadorned, or $1 000 if he paints a story on the canvas. His teepees 
are so identifiable that friends traveling cross-country have been known to spot them from the 
highway dominating a mesa or field. As for his headdresses, he insists customers give him 
time — two weeks is his minimum — on an order. “I put my name in there,” he explains, “and 
I don't want people saying, ‘this Dixon Palmer sure makes a ragged bonnet.’ ” 


Novembcr-Deccmbcr 1 990 
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ANNA MITCHELL: Cherokee Potter 


A nna Mitchell never set out to become a famous Cherokee 
potter. All she wanted to do the summer of her forty- 
second year was make a simple clay pipe for her husband 
like the one the Cherokee linguist Sequoyah was said to 
have smoked. 

It seemed a simple enough proposition. 

She dug the clay out of a new, still dry, pond on her land near Vinita 
and patted it into the shape of a pipe. Soon others were clamouring 
for one, Anna happily obliged. Or she did until the dried day pipes 
started cracking. “Not knowing anything about day, this made me 
curious enough to study up,” she says. 

Her s ubsequent research, wh ich included a trip to he r tribe’s home- 
lands in Cherokee, North Carolina, rekindled an interest in Indian 
pottery that had lain dormant for 35 years. As a child, Anna had seen 
pictures of Indians making pottery and wondered what tribe they 
were from. “I didn’t think my people did it,” she recalls. *Td never 
seen anyone doing it.” Today, she knows differently. “I have learned 
enough fora lifetime through research,” admits Anna. 

What she has learned could fill a book. Determined as a Cherokee 
to make Cherokee pottery, Anna has, on her own, dug as far back as 
her tribe's links with the Mayan and Aztec cultures of Central 
America. In her search, she has learned only agricultural tribes were 
potters and that plenty of symbols and styles of pots separate her tribe 

from those of the Southwest. The Cherokees, for example, form a pot from coils of hand-dug clay and 
then smooth it into a shell by hand. Ancient symbols are etched into the surface and, then, instead of 
a glaze the final pot is burnished to a high gloss, Anna Mitchell makes pots in just that way, “I draw 
from nature just like they did,” says Anna. ”1 create a shape and form as near as I can to the old.” 
Yet her work, which can sell from $25()-$l ,000 per pot, is very much her own. “From the very first 
IVe been very bold in what I do,” says Anna Mitchell of her designs, colors and shapes. “I don't think 
anybody will catch me. Vm 20 years ahead of them.’ 


Buried in awards, Anna Mitchell js 


MOST PROUD OF BEING ASKED RY THE 


WORLD COMMITTEE OF PRESBYTERIAN 


WOMEN TO MAKE A PEACE POT FOR THE 


East Berlin Peace Museum. 
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MAVIS DOERING: Cherokee Basketmaker 


A s long as the waters have flowed and trees have reached for As functional as THEY are heal- T i- 
the sky, Cherokee women have woven baskets* “Cher- 

okees have always been known for their baskets,” ob- ful, Mams Doering*s baskets are 
senes Mavis Doe ring, a sixty-on e-year-old basketmaker 

who has spent a lifetime seeing that this remains a truism the first to incorporate feathers 
for her tribe* 

There's no question she's been successful* Baskets with her signa- .and PAINTINGS by other ARTISTS, Her 

rure have graced the Kennedy Center and the Smithsonian Institution 

in Washington, D*C. Priced from $250-$ 1,400 a piece, her woven baskets all have names, too. 
creations are in such demand Mavis owns none herself and tradition- 
ally sells out within the first hour of the annual Santa Fe Art Market* In addition, she has taught 
basketweaving to so many generations of children in the Oklahoma City area that she has gone 
from calling herself the “mother of the basket makers m Oklahoma” to their “grandmother,” 
ft is not a mantle she takes lightly. “I know a lot of excellent basketweavers in the Cherokee 
nation,” says Mavis, “but they're not visible and they've not gotten the prices for baskets they 
should have. One of the goals Tve always had is to perhaps by being more visible and getting 
more for my baskets co help increase what they get.” 

As an art form, Cherokee baskets are a classic case of form following function* Traditionally 
made not to sell as objetsd'art but to use in daily chores, Cherokee baskets have been used for 
everything from sifting corn for konnache co storing garlic. Shaped by hand as they are woven* 
much like a pot, a gathering basket used to collect fruit will have one shape, a storage basket yet 
another. The double-wall that makes Cherokee basketry* so sturdy and unique, explains Mavis, 
actually requires her to simultaneously weave a basket within a basket* 

The body of a basket is woven from buck brush or honeysuckle— both of which grow wild in 
wooded areas and creek bottoms of Oklahoma, Wild cherry leaves, bloodroot and mulberries are 
among 13 natural substances used to dye the reeds anything from a dark brown co a deep gold, 

All in all, making Cherokee baskets is a year-round enterprise. “I gather peach leaves before the 
first frost, buckbrush and black walnut hulls in fall and winter, bloodroot in the spring," ticks off 
Doe ring, 

“Oh, yes,” she adds, “the honeysuckle I walk out and get from my own backyard.” 


November- December 1990 
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VANESSA MORGAN: Kiowa Beadworker 


T he memories Vanessa Paukeigope Morgan has of her 
childhood are fiercely Kiowa. In keeping with tribal 
beliefs, she was raised by her grand mother* who told 
Kiowa stories, sang Kiowa songs and spoke the language 
— ~vof their people. Without a trace of self-consciousness, the 
old woman passed along the old ways to her grandchildren. Beading 
was part of that legacy. 

“Bead working was never separate from daily life for me,” explains 
Morgan. “It was like breathing. It was there. My grandmother 
beaded every day and my grandfather {Stephen Mopope of die 
Kiowa Five) painted every day,,. It was just something they did.” 

Today as a beadworker in her own right, Vanessa still thinks of 
herself simply as “a traditional Kiowa woman” doing what Kiowa 
women have always done, “A Kiowa woman shows the status of her husband by the way 
she keeps camp and the way she dresses her family,” says Vanessa, who works a job in 
Anadarko just so she can afford to bead tribal regalia for her own clan. 

The world, in the meantime, sees her differently. 

At 38 years of age, Vanessa Morgan is known outside her tribe for making what 
otherwise could nor be found: Kiowa saddles, fur quivers, dolls, the elaborate buckskin 
dresses of the Plains tribes. The uniqueness of her work has won her a fellowship from 
the National Endowment for the Arts and, for eight straight years, a slot in the tough Santa 
Ke An Market, where collectors with “very good pocket books” cheerfully plunk down 
$3,500 for her beaded cradleboards or $15,000 for garments such as a Northern Plains 
cloth dress. “Each of my pieces is a one-of-a-kind work of an,” explains Morgan. “You 
can try to make another like it, but just like every ocher human being has his own soul, 
each of my pieces has its own style, its own life,” 

As for the accolades of the white man and his museums, they are much appreciated, says 
Morgan, diplomatically, but the highest praise comes from Kiowa elders, like her 
grandmother, “When you put all this effort into making something,” says Morgan, “it is 
reassuring to hear someone you respect turn around and tell you how important you are 
to other Kiowas,” 


You CAN TELL FINE BE AD WORK, SAYS 

Vanessa Morgan of Anadarko, by 

TOUCH — RUN YOUR FINGERS OVER 
TH E PATTERN AND FEEL FOR SMOOTH, 
EVEN WORK WITH NO GAPS. THE 
DESIGN SHOULD LOOK UNIFORM, TOO, 
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BRUCE CAESAR: Silversmith 


V V is father was the great Pawnee silversmith, Julius Caesar. 

1^1 T I is mother, a Sae-and-Fox from a family of Woodland 
silversmiths. His father's father worked in silver* His 
mother’s grandfather pioneered many of the tools needed 
to coax Fine jewelry from silver. “We’ve been silver- 
smiths from the mid* tolate-IBGOs,” says Bruce Caesar. “We’re talking 
many moons.” 

Bruce can remember watching his father hammer Caddo combs 
from silver as a toddler* At age 9, he was demonstrating jewelry-making 
on the craft show circuit his family worked every year in a modern-day 
caravan. About that time, his father turned the family’s ring concession 
over to Bruce and his brother. The two boys filled coffee can after 
coffee can with polished silver rings; Bruce remembers them selling for 
50 cents each like hoteakes. “One day we cleared $600,” he recalls* 

“My dad reminded us that you’re using my tools, my time and my 
knowledge and by the grace of God you were fortunate enough to 
make this. I le took his percentage.” 

Had his father been an air-conditioner repairman, Caesar says maybe 
he would have been the same. But he wasn’t. Julius Caesar was a 
silversmith with an international reputation and he preached a wise 
message to his boys: “‘Beyond working for me never work for anyone else. You’ll get a bigger 
piece of the pie. And you’ll enjoy it more. And you can make the kind of pie you want. 

One son never forgot that. 

Like his father. Bruce Caesar is able in gold or sterling, but his reputation is rooted in 
German silver, an alloy of copper, zinc and nickel developed in Germany in the 1830s as a trade 
item and uniquely Oklahoman. His jewelry is considered more refined than his father’s and 
his designs can “be as simple as a sentence that conveys a thought or as deep as an essay that 
conveys a whole belief.” At this stage of the game, the audacious silversmith has made 
everything from sterling goblets to German silver tiaras to strange gold doodads that attach to 
eyeglasses* What’s left? “I've never had a helmet ora hubcap ordered yet, but I'm sure in time 
one will come along," says Caesar 



Once flagrantly palmed off as 

STERLING, G E RMA N S 1 LYE R H AS ( )VE R- 
COME ITS RAD NAME TO BECOME SOME’ 
THING UNIQUELY OKLAHOMAN* 
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The Matriarch of American 
Beadworkers Passes the Flame. 


By Suzette Brewer 
Photography by Scott Andersen 



A lice hand stretches buckskin for hours until it 
is supple enough to suit her. She tans her own 
hides — when she can get them. 


I t is a humid July morning at 
a little house perched on the 
ledge of a wide and dreamy 
valley just outside of Ana- 
darko. Alice Littleman 
yawns broadly and stretches 
sleepily, pulling her waist- 
length hair up and out of her 
way into a neat bun. 

As the sun climbs into the 
sky, her morning exercises 
and a trip to the post office behind her, 
Alice gravitates to the most well-lit room 
in her house, adjusts her eyeglasses and 
settles down to her work. She holds a 
small piece of soft, pliable leather to 
the light and runs her fingers over its 
tightly beaded pattern, putting it to 
memory as a blind person might a pas- 
sage in Braille. Caught up in a process 
where silence is golden and concentra- 


tion key, Alice Littleman contemplates 
how long it w ill take to finish the piece. 

“Maybe HI wind it up today,” she 
thinks, optimistically. 


Thousands of beads cover the table 
before the 80-year-old beadworker. 
Separated by size and by color (brilliant 
blues, scarlets, ambers and emeralds), 
the pieces of glass are strung on loops 
like wooden beads on an abacus. Alice 
picks up her needle and thread and 
slides three scarlet beads off their string. 
\Y ithout looking, her sensitive fingers 
detect an oddball — a bead minutely 
flawed — and quickly cast it aside, for a 
renegade bead that slips into a pattern 
must be ripped out and completely 
rebeaded, a time-consuming wrong to 
right. 

Today, the other beads pass inspec- 
tion and so Alice spears one with her 
needle and begins to bead. She works 
until dark, occasionally seeking relief 
from her labors with a short walk or a 
glass of w ater. W hen, finally, the indi- 
vidual beads have come together in the 
shape of a leaf, Alice's work for the day 
is done. It has taken 10 hours, but she 
has completed one medallion, a Hat 
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Nieces Linda Dome/so, ieft, and Edith Ware , right, are teaching their own daughters 
headworking. For contests % Alice enters her work, “Alice Littleman and family ” 


disc about the circumference of a base- 
ball, destined to join many just like it 
on one of the buckskin dresses for which 
she has become world-renowned* 
Though not as well known as a Van 
Gogh, a Rembrandt or a Picasso, Alice 
Little man is to Southern Plains bead- 
working what these masters are to paint- 
ing* Born in 1910 in Caddo County near 
Anadarko, Alice Littleman learned 
beading the way all Plains Indian 


women did: from her maternal ances- 
tors* Alice is the grand da tighter of Done- 
Pi (or “White Buffalo”), the last of the 
great chiefs of the Kiowas, and 
Dombeahcy (pronounced Pom-hee- 
aah-tay or “Standing Below” ), a woman 
recognized as being among the finest 
of Kiowa be ad workers. 

Alice, herself, has beaded ever since 
her five-year-old fingers could hold a 
No. 12 needle. In fact, beading is the 


only job Alice Littleman has ever had* 

A lice Littleman is one cob- 
blestone in a path that 
stretches back to the 15 th 
century, when Europeans 
first “discovered” America 
and beads were the main source of 
trade with the natives they found here. 
Beads follow Hernando de Soto's trail 
through North America like the bread 
crumbs of Hansel and G retcl. Before 
de Soto and before the arrival of Euro- 
pean glass beads, most North Ameri- 
can tribes made their own beads out of 
shell, stone, hooves, teeth, seeds or the 
bones of fish and animals* 

Fur traders introduced glass seed 
beads to the nomadic Plains Indians 
around 1850. Beading didn't flourish, 
however, until the reservation days, 
wri tes J oh n Anson Warner i n “The Arts 
of North American Indians.” “The real 
golden age of traditional Indian bead* 
work arrived in the period between 
1 880 and approximately 1930* Women 
had more time to engage in the elabo- 
rate embroidery of wearing apparel. 
Not only were they freed from the 
grinding necessities of teepee life, but 
now their bead work was also freed from 
the constraints of severe practicality.” 
Beauty became a great concern. 
Economics also entered the picture. 
The women found a market among 
non-Indians for their beaded mocca- 
sins, breastplates, and pouches; soon 
beading had transcended an to become 
a needed source of income* 

A lice Littleman uses two 
types of beads that became 
popular during the reserva- 
tion days, one known as a 
“cut” bead, which gives a 
diamond effect, and the even tinier 
“seed” bead, which is valued for its 
smooth sphere* Both types of beads are 
imported from Italy or Czechoslovakia* 
Both are, even today, expensive* (Alice 
says her own ancestors were known to 
trade highly prized horses for beads.) 
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As for the designs of her tribe, Alice 
Littleman uses some chat have been 
handed down like a family crest. Oth- 
ers she has made up as she went along. 
All are memorized. All are near, dear 
and closely held, as recognizable to her 
as one's own child in a crowd. The 
designs are of historic importance, as 
well, for Indian tribes were distin- 
guished by the patterns beaded on their 
warriors' saddles or moccasins. Overlap 
occu rred among t ri bai designs, says 1 >an 
McPike, anch topologist for the 
Gilcrease Museum in Tulsa, particu- 
larly in tribes such as the Delaware and 
Kiowas that lived with or nearby each 
other. But somehow designs never 
became homogenized. 

Today, the most commonly recog- 
nized designs of the Kiowas arc leaf 
patterns with a light blue background. 
The designs of other Plains tribes, the 
Cheyenne for example, are more geo- 
metric in shape. The tribes of the north- 
east, such as the Iroquois, are known 
for the most ornate bead working in 
North America, with complicated flo- 
ral designs of raised beads that may 
give the appearance of, say, a rosebud. 

The items Indian women beaded 
during the early reservation days are 
still being made today by Plains bead* 
workers in and around Anadarko. But 
changes have occurred. Cradleboards 
with their large beaded areas may now 
be done mainly for show, but they 
remain the tour de force of beadwork- 
ing. “White people have certain things 
that they don't want to lose," Alice 
Little man says. “Just like us." 

With this in mind, she has passed her 
knowledge about bead working along 
to her grand nieces, all of whom came to 
live w r ith her at her son's request after 
they were abandoned by tlieir mother. 
Though technically Alice is their great- 
aunt, “Grandma" is her official title. 
Her message for the girls echoes what 
she heard from her own maternal an- 
cestors: Be independent and reap the 
satisfaction that comes from relying on 
one’s self. “ When the girls were young, 
they wanted to play all the time, you 
know, but 1 told them, 'You can either 


learn bead working or do the dishes/ " 
Alice says with a wry smile. “They all 
learned to do bead work." 

Like Alice and those who came 
before her, each girl started beading as 
soon as her fingers had the dexterity to 
pick up a needle. “Colors," they were 
told, “make the difference between 
good bead work and great bead work. 
Never put yellow on white, you can't 
sec it. Memorize your designs, and 
never copy another beadworker's pat- 
tern." These are the golden rules of 
beadworking that the girls carried like 
talismans into adulthood. 

Linda Domebo, the youngest of the 
sisters, is now a child welfare case- 
worker in Anadarko, who beads in 
addition to her full-time job. Mary Alice 
Watson lives in Louisiana and is a 
secretary. She is attending Louisiana 
Tech to bean accountant, but hopes to 
take up beadworking full time when 
she retires. Edith Ware, who lives in 
Anadarko, like Alice, makes her entire 
living from beading. Most everything 
Edith makes is sold before she's fin- 
ished with it, but it is not, as Edith w ill 
firmly point out, a plush life. “It's hard 
on your back, it’s hard on your eyes," 
she says, stretching. “It’s just hard work. 
People just don't see a lot of what we 
do." (As a result of tlieir craft, the 
women all w ear glasses.) 

Still Edith and Linda have already 
begun to pass the flume to rhe next 
generation: their own daughters. “My 
daughter, Betty Lou, who’s six," says 
Edith, “can already make keychains 
and daisyebains." Linda's four daugh- 
ters arc being taught by Alice and have 
already started making pouches and 
other small items. 

Eor all the glamour and romance 
associated with this folk art, theirs is a 
tradition with pragmatic roots. 'Tve 
had a hard life," Alice Linleman says 
candidly and simply, “I didn't have 
anyone to depend on, so my mother 
taught me bead working so I could make 
a living." 

Alice Littleman was 17 years old 
w h e n s h e wo n h e r ft rs t a w a rd ft >r head- 
work at a show in (kill up. New Mex- 


ico. The first-place grand prize of $50 
was quite a piece of change in PJ27. “I 
was so happy 1 turned around and 
mailed the check to my mother," she 
recalls, beaming. “I was so proud to be 
able ro help her." 

Since that day, she's garnered more 
than 50 awards for her head work. Her 
work has toured museums in Europe. 
And Alice herself has been featured in 
British and Japanese documentaries. 
H e r crow r n i ng ach i e ve m e n t, h owe ver, 
is chat her work is now on display ac the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Now collectors and curators 
the world over make pilgrimages to the 
Littleman homestead to meet the 
woman behind the work. “What makes 
her work stand out." says Rosemary 
Ellison of the Southern Plains Indian 
Museum in Anadarko, “is the authen- 
ticity. She has a very strong sense of 
tradition." 

Talent aside, Alice is also a woman 
w ith s h re w d b u s i n es s sen se . She ra i s ed 
her son and five grandnieces and paid 
off her house — all w ith the proceeds 
from hercraft. These days, she doesn't 
start a piece until she has a buyer. Her 
moccasins cost $70 to $550: a purse can 
be as much as $500. She commands 
$5,500 to $10,000 for her buckskin 
dresses, of which she's made over 50 — 
no small feat, considering each one can 
take six months to several years to 
complete. “She's an entrepreneur," 
says Ellison, “She understands the 
economics and the importance of In- 
dian craft work.” 

Yet in spite of all the hoopla sur- 
rounding her work, Alice Littleman 
remains circumspect, down to earth 
and deeply religious. She still travels 
to the small art shows, because that's 
where she's most comfortable, “I'm 
glad to be among the artists," Alice 
says. “It’s my enjoyment." 

As for how she'd like to be remem- 
bered, her wish is, again, the wish not 
of a celebrity but of an artist: “I want to 
be remembered by my work," JB 


Svzette Brewer is // I ulsa free- lame writer. 
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OKLAHOMA INDIAN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS OF NOTE 



* 7 'me Shawl" * Brenda Kennedy Grummex * 1988 


The badge u Indian artist* only begins to describe 
who these Oklahoma artists arc. Tiny work in oily 
acrylic, watercolorand porcelain. Their styles range 
from realism to expressionism to ones that defy 
categorization. 

They are Indians who happen to be artists, artists 
who happen to be Indian , 


By Jeanne M. Devlin 
Photographs by Davia Fitzgerald 
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DOC TATE NEVAQUAYA 


When the muse is reluctant. Doc 
Tate often takes his flute and drives 
up into the Witch itas to seek 

INSPIRATION. “The SKIES CHANGE SO MANY 
TIMES THAT IT HYPNOTIZES ME 
SOMETIMES, ” HE SAYS* ALSO INSPIRED BY 
THE COLOR OF TRIBAL POWWOWS AND 
RITUALS, HE USES THEM IN HIS SIGNATURE 
PAINTINGS ON MACK. THE TRADITIONAL 
MEDIUM IS UNFORGIVING. EACH 
BRUSHSTROKE IS PERMANENT; THERE IS NO 
ERASING, NO GOING BACK. 


“ Peyote Ritual” * 1990 
Watercqlor and tempera 


E ven as -a boy in the 1930s Doe 'Fate Nevaquaya sensed that the 
stories of the mighty Comanche were vulnerable to time, as vul- 
nerable as the tribe itself had once been to the cavalries of the Great 
White Father Me also realized that in this particular battle, his 
warrior tribe was its own worst enemy. “k’s never been the nature of the 
Comanche to share their history,” observes Doc Tate, wryly. 

As a result, what Doe Tate knew' about the days when water, shelter and 
game were plentiful on the plains was what he had overheard parents or 
grandparents reveal in the privacy of their Apache homestead. Doc Tate 
drank thirstily from these waters. And then, in his thirteenth year, his 
parents died. “It was quire a jolt,” Doc Tate says. ' 1 remember that I 
wanted to always remember them and remember their stories and remem- 
ber how they cherished freedom rhe one rime they had it.” 

(fit had been 1990, maybe he would have gone in search of a camcorder 
or tape recorder to do this. But the year was 1945, and so the young boy 
picked up a paintbrush and a piece of paper 1 instead. Overnight, art be- 
came a way for Doc 'Tate to hold on to not only his tribe’s past, but his 
own. 

His search for the truth — for the correct colors used by a tribe, the cor- 
rect beading of a dancer’s moccasin, the correct elements of a Fire Dance — 
led him to develop an expertise in the old ways. He learned to play the 
Indian flute. He danced the traditional dances. He participated in his tribe’s 
ceremonies and studied the ways of the Native American Church* 

Most importantly, when it came time to settle on a painting style. Doc 
Tate chose to follow the traditional path blazed by the Kiowa Five: flat, 
two-dimensional works with great color and historic detail. The end re- 
sult is a historic record of not only his own tribe, but of the Osage, the Sioux, 
and the Northern Crow as well. “They emphasize in workshops to stick 
to your own tribe,” confides Doe Tate, “but l can't go along with that. Td 
rather expand and reach out. I paint by inspiration most of the time, and 
I’m at my best when 1 paint what 1 want to paint.” 
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I n 1986 Bill Rabbir had a museum show chat brought 30 years of his 
arc together in one place. That the 44-year-old Rabbit fought to 
have paintings from his younger days included in the show is typical 
of him. “I’m not ashamed of anything I’ve done,” says Rabbit. 

A rebel since high school (he went to arc class one week, then dropped 
out to paint his own way), Rabbir has worked as a salesman, a deputy 
sheriff, a welder and as a self-taught jeweler. From day one, he has 
painted for no one but Bill Rabbit. “I came to the realization early on,” 
says Rabbit, “that if you have the courage to do the best you can and the 
courage to put it in front of the public and //you can learn to accept re- 
jection, then you can do whatever you wane to do.” 

Though the painter admits he single-mindedly markers his paintings 
as an MBA might stock futurities, he hasn’t lost his maverick self. Pulling 
together 65 pieces from his past and present for the retrospective, he 
figured, would open wide the eyes of those who knew only his trademark 
Southwestern acrylics with their soft pastels and elongated figures. 

Despite a personal collection that includes art by Dick West, Virginia 
Stroud and Johnny Tiger* Rabbit owns few of his own paintings, so the 
retrospective mined private collections as well us boyhood pieces from 
his parent's holdings. “I hadn't seen some of these paintings in years,” 
crows Rabbit, 

When finally the show was hung and Rabbit stood back to look at his 
life’s work, he recalls being struck by a sense of continuity, “ It did not 
all look just alike, but all of it was enough alike to be recognizable.” 



BILL RABBIT 

In 1981* a Bill Rabbit painting was 

ACQUIRED BY THE NATIVE AMERICAN 

Center for the Living Arts in Niag- 
ara Falls, New York. Rabbit’s gone 

ON TO EXHIBIT AT THE KENNEDY CENTER 

in Washington, D.C, to twice paint 
Easter eggs for the annual hunt at 
the White House, and to be poster 

ARTIST FOR THE GALLUP CEREMONIAL IN 
Gallup, New Mexico. 44 1 can’t tell 

YOU WHEN OR WHAT TIME I DECIDED TO 
BECOME AN ARTIST,” SAYS THE CHEROKEE 
PAINTER* “BUT SOMEONE RUINED ME FOR 
ANY OTHER LINE OF WORK THE DAY THEY 
SAID, ‘HOW MUCH DO YOU WANT FOR 
THAT?’ ” 

"Oxly Today is Ows" • 1990 * Acrylic 
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BERT SEABOURN 

Family ties, the best Indian art and 
“the friendliest people in the world” 
are why Bert Seabourn makes Okla- 
homa his home rase* The prolific 

ARTIST — HE AVERAGES A PAINTING A DAY- — 
HAS HAD SUCCESSFUL SHOWS IN PARIS, 

Singapore an d Taiwan, rut he always 

MANAGES TO COME BACK TO OKLAHOMA 
Cm' WHERE HE KEEPS HIS STUDIO. *Td 
LIKE TO SAY I PAINT EVERY DAY,” SAYS 

Seabourn, “but everyday is devoted 

TO ART, NOT NECESSARILY TO PAINTING, 
BUT TO ART.” 


“SassoRTAiL Medicine" * 1990 * On. 


B en Seabourn is not an anise who has always been an Indian art- 
ist. Cherokee on his father's side, Seabourn was raised in Purcell 
by his mother after his parents divorced in his early teens* Over 
the next 15 years, Seabourn saw his dad maybe three times. What 
memories he had of his Cherokee relatives and heritage grew fuzzy. 

The memories might have disappeared entirely had Oklahomans not 
gotten the bug for tracing their family trees in the late 1950s. Sea bo urn’s 
genealogical research led him to books about his father’s family and 
tribe, and what he found there sat well with him. One day, alongside 
his non-objective abstracts and paintings of seagulls, canvases with 
Indian storytellers began to appear. “My prices dropped way down to 
$1 or $2 a painting,” recalls Seabourn* “It was like starting all over again.” 
Another artist might have given up, but Seabourn knew the best artists 
paint what’s inside them. It took another two years before experimen- 
tation led him to superimpose the face of a medicine man in the winged 
area of a bird of prey, but when that day came a Seabourn trademark 
was born. It was the mid-60s, and Seabourn had become officially an 
Indian artist. “To me, Indian art is an Indian subject done by an Indian 
artist,” says Seabourn. 

For the last 14 years, Seabourn has mined his original cache of Indian 
legends and omens, while letting his subjects evolve into different 
presentations. In his paintings, hawks {symbolizing speed) and scissor- 
tails (maturity) are used to tell stories, but not necessarily Cherokee ones* 
“I think each tribe has picked up the best of each other's tribe,” he says* 
“so what I do may not say ‘Cherokee* but it says, ‘Indian.' ” 
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F or years Brenda Kennedy Grummer sketched and painted Indian 
subjects only to resist entering her canvases in Indian art shows 
and competitions — even the career-making Phil brook Annual. 11 1 
thought ocher artists would resent me/* says Grummer. “I thought 
an (Indian artist) should be a full-blood.” With her milky skin and pert 
features, the Geary native was more than a little sensitive to accusations 
that her French-Rota wacom i father and white mother had done their hest 
to erase the Indian from their daughter. Indians were so looked down 
upon in her home town that Grummer says she thought it would be 
disrespectful to fully embrace her Indianness until her parents died. 

Vet not an Annual went by that Grummer wasn’t there, soaking up 
the art, the atmosphere, the latest techniques being championed by 
Indian artists. And, eventually, she says she couldn’t help but notice that 
many of the other artists looked a far cry from a Geronimo or a Sequoyah, 
coo, and chat full-bloods were rare indeed. 

Finally, passion overcame uncertainty. 

As a Potawatomi enrollee, a regular powwow participant and a woman 
who had nurtured a lifelong interest in things Indian — despite her par- 
ents’ disapproval — Brenda Kennedy Grummer decided she had as much 
right to compete as an Indian artist as anyone else. The final outcome 
has been a mixed blessing for the onetime landscape artist. Grummer 
went on to win awards at the Annual, including a Grand Award the last 
year of the competition, and to exhibit at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., but, ironically, she chafes at the label Indian artist. “I 
don’t like labels,” Grummer says. “I just wanted to bean artist, but I’ve 
just kind of gi% f en up fighting it. You get pigeonholed. Now Vm referred 
to as an Indian artist by everyone else so I just go along with it.” 




BRENDA KENNEDY 
GRUMMER 


Known for her acumen in both pencil 

AND ALKYDS (A FAST-DRYING OIL), GROM 
mer’s FORTE MAY WELL BE AN UNCANNY 
FEEL FOR PATTERNED FABRIC, BE IT A 

Pendleton blanket or an exotic 
shawl, “When I go to powwows, I 

LOOKFORTHE PATTERNING OF CLOTHING, 
THE PATTERN OF PEOPLE STANDING IN A 
group.” Grummer is also more likely 
to paint an Indian elder in a lawn 

CHAIR THAN WITH A PEACE PIPE. ‘Tm NOT 
INTERESTED IN AN INDIAN JUST AS AN 

Indian but as an Indian having an 

INDIVIDUAL PERSONALITY.” 


u Los Com pax pros'' * 1990 • Alkyd 
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B enjamin Harjo Jr. has always been an experimental artist. As a col- 
lege art student he pasted broken egg shells on old puzzle back- 
ings in an attempt to cast a print of the design they made. Another 
time, he glued a squashed snake to a board and printed that. What 
compelled him to cry such things? 

“It gives you a certain kind of feeling," says Harjo, with one of his ever 
ready chuckles. "It does. It gives an interesting pattern. When I first started 
printmaking, I couldn't look at anything without wanting to see it printed, 
Fd run up to a tree and look at the bark or I'd see cracks in a sidewalk or 
I'd see a manhole and I'd winder what it would look like printed. It was 
an exciting time for me." 

Now' 45 years old, Harjo says his energies, for the most part, are chan- 
neled into painting. But he still hears the beat of a different drummer. 
His art, he says, has been influenced by Jackson Pollack's abstract 
expressionism, Edvard Munch's expressionism, and Paul Klee's witty 
canvases. But it may get its bite from the contradictions of his childhood. 
A full-blood Seminole-Shawnee, Harjo was discouraged by his parents 
from speaking his native language during the week, only on weekends 
to have them take him to stomp dances in the Byng area, “There was a 
great deal of an imosity there," recalls Harjo, “a feeling char you couldn’t 
be both. You couldn't live white and Indian, A lot of people dealt with it 
the w r ay my parents did. They would always take us to the dances but 
then they would tell us not to mention it to the church people." 



BENJAMIN HARJO, JR* 

“Most artists have a great deal of 

SELF- DOUBT," SAYS BENJAMIN HARJO. 
“We are our own WORST CRITICS." 
With that in mind, Harjo developed 

HIS OWN THEORY ON ARTISTIC SURVIVAL: 

“If you do your best and put it out 

THERE, IT WILL RECEIVE THE RECOGNI- 
TION IT DESERVES, Ip YOU PUT OUT ANY- 
THING LESS, IT’S GOING TO FALL SHORT . ” 

Taking this tack, Harjo painted “The 
Marrying Kind” strictly for compe- 
tition at the Santa Fe Art Market. 
The painting won a blue ribbon and 

THE PRESTIGIOUS WoODY C RUM BO 
Award. 


i 


"The Marrying Kind” • Gar ache: • 1990 
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F or some artists, art serves as a mirror of their environment, For others, 
a way to make strong political statements. Merlin Lirrle Thunder, 
on the other hand, gets his satisfaction from letting his paintings 
poke fun at history. “I like the way history always repeats itself and 
how it gets more and more hilarious when it does," says the Tulsa painter. 

Painting history with a sense of humor is no easy task. For every day 
Little Thunder paints, another is spent in research. "Reading and research- 
ing, researching and reading, reading and researching and going to the 
Gilcrease," says Little Thunder, with a quiet chuckle. 

His artistic quips usually come from reading the morning newspaper or 
tapping into the ironies of Indian life. They manifest themselves in the 
titles of his paintings, to the very 1 subject matter he chooses. For most 
canvases, like the magnificent oil “A Pillory Can Out Preach A Parson," 
Little Thunder has an elaborate story— usually based on history but of 
his own device — that guides his paintbrush. What the viewer sees on 
canvas is the story’s celling moment. To get to that point, however. Little 
Thunder must know the whole story — what lies over the horizon, who the 
people are, what brought them to this place in time. "The whole story goes 
into great detail," says Little Thunder, "and it’s my own story." 

He is equally relentless in his search for the perfect technique. "Pm 
always looking for a way to paint a better sky, the better foothill," says 
Lictle Thunder. "Right now, Fm painting a lot of water." 

In the Little Thunder school of painting, this translates into the minutest 
details of a painting. Rain must be considered, as far as how it would feed 
a stream. The scream bed must be contemplated, coo. Is it rocky? Sandy? 
Plants must be placed according to which ones would grow a few feet from 
the water and which would grow directly in the stream. Finally, Little 
Thunder addresses the water itself, "1 pay attention to the reflections, the 
ripples, the textures the water makes when it curves and bends. 

When all Is said and done, however, the painting will be about nurture, 
not nature. Says the Southern Cheyenne painter, “I’m always crying to 
give a history 1 lesson in each painting." 



MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 

Painter Merlin Little Thunder is 

KNOWN FOR HIS DETAILED MINIATURES 
AND HUMOR. AFTER THE PRESS PUBLISHED 
REPORTS ABOUT DEFENSE SECRETARY 

nominee John Tower's drinking prob- 
lem, Little Thunder painted a piece 



HE CALLED "KEEPING AN EYE ON THE 

Defense Secretary," It showed three 
Indian scout s watching a man wtth a 

BROWN JUG CANOEING DOWN A RIVER, "I 

didn’t put Tower in the title, blt 

THE MAN who BOUGHT IT SAID I SHOULD 
HAVE.” 


"A Ptuxm Can Otr Preach a Parson" 
Oil • 1990 
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BILL GLASS, JR, 


Bill Glass was grafts director for 
the Cherokee Nation when he 

LOOKED UP ONE DAY AND REALIZED HIS 
FORMER ART SCHOOL BUDDIES WERE BE- 
COMING FAMOUS, “ I REMEMBER THINK- 
ING THEY WERE GOING TO [.HAVE ME 
BEHIND, 1 ’ HE SAYS. He QUIT HIS JOB, 
CASHED IN HIS LIFE INSURANCE POLICY, 
BUILT A STUDIO IN LOCUST GROVE AND 

“went after it.” Below, this vessel 

SHOWS HOW FAR HE*S COME. Thf: POT 
STANDS ALMOST 2 FEET TALL— THE OUTER 
LIMIT TECHNICALLY FOR A UAY PIECE. 


“Guardian of the Fire/' » 1990 
Georgia Clay 
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T wo decades ago. Bill Glass jr\ was a business major planning to 
go into computers when fate in the form of a pottery class elec- 
tive stepped in and changed his life for good. “I just fell in love 
’ XH ^~“with it,'* Glass says unabashedly of his chosen medium. 
Igniting his passion initially was the very feci of clay, the way it could 
be bent and shaped into vessels of beauty. Eventually, Glass also came 
to appreciate the childlike wonder that goes with firing a work made of 
clay. “Jr surprises every time, 1 ’ says the 40-year-old sculptor. “It's like 
tempting the fates to see if it works.” 

It could well be the Cherokee in him. too, that has made him sensi- 
tive — where another might not — to what he calls the inherent spirit of 
clay. “Being dug out of the earth, it has its own spirit,” Glass says. “I 
w ork with it and I try to come to a point where the clay is doing its thing 
and I'm doing my thing and we come out to a place where we coincide.” 
If it sounds nebulous, it isn't. 

Sculpture, as Glass practices it, is a breathtaking union of arc and sci- 
ence. For each piece, he chooses and executes a design, calculates glaze 
formulas and finally determines the chance of the individual piece 
withstanding a tiring at 2,232 degrees Fahrenheit, the point at which 
clay turns to stoneware and colors grow intense. 

Known for his sophisticated glazes — one has been likened to the blue 
mastered in the Ming Dynasty— Glass often uses as many as 20 glaze 
formulas on one bowl to get the final effect he craves, “I try in every 
square inch to give you a reason to look,” says Glass. “I like people to 
get close, then say, 4 wow.’ ” 





Apache’s Indian Art 

Market 

By Barbara Palmer 
Photography by Scott Andersen 


W heeling a grocery cart 
around the Apache 
Food Center, it’s pos- 
sible to pick up not only 
lettuce and pork chops and canned 
tomatoes, but original art by Doc Tate 
Nevaquaya, Robert Redbird and Mi- 
chael Hili. 


Tim Sau pi tty’s dreamlike paintings 
hang on the west wall and Jackie Toin- 
tigh's traditional paintings hang in the 
produce section. A sculpture by Bobby 
Creepingbear sits to the right of the ice 
cream, right next to the tube socks. In 
all, three walls are hung with the work 
of local Indian artists. 

With paintings by the boxful in the 
storeroom, owner Bill Harris says, "I 
think I may just go ahead and cover the 
last wall.” 

The grocery store gallery grew along 
with Harris' own interest in Indian art. 
Five years ago, he bought a painting by 
Jimmy Flute and liked the feeling that 
the painting gave him. He bought more. 

If 40 years in the grocery business has 
taught Bill I larris anything, it is to buy 
in volume. “Do you know how much a 
single Doc Tate Nevaquaya costs?" 
Harris shudders. So instead of buying 
paintings one by one, 1 larris buys paint- 
ings in groups. “I don't drink and I 
don't smoke," says Harris, a staunch 
Baptist. “But I can't say no to an Indian 
painting. I'm what 1 call a picture - 
aholic." 

After he filled his home and offices 


The Jeff Yellowhair painting behind Hill 
Harris' head won a blue ribbon at the 1989 
Indian Exposition in Anadarko . 
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with Indian art, and after some prodding from his wife, 
Harris began to bring some to his Apache grocery store to 
sell* Before he did, he called artist Doc lace Nevaquaya 
and asked him how he felt about having his paintings for 
sale in a grocery store* “I told him they were his paintings 
and he could do what he wants with them, 1 ’ remembers 
Nevaquaya. 

Since Harris gained a reputation for buying Indian an, 
hardly a week goes by that artists don't bring in work to sell* 
And Harris buys most of w hat is offered to him* “If you 
don't buy what they bring in, they may not come to you next 
time*” As a result, the quality of w hat is hanging in the 
grocery store is wildly mixed* 

The message “Indian Art Inside” on the yellow portable 
sign out front pulls in quite a few travelers along Highway 
282, most on their way to Lawton, says Harris. Harris has 
shipped work to California and Virginia. His best local 
customer is a woman w ho moved to Apache from New York 
City. Prices range from $60 for a small, unframed painting 
to $999 fora large, elaborately matted painting by Doc Tate 
Nevaquaya* 

Many of the journalists and a it critics who visit Neva- 
quaya at his Apache farm ask the Comanche artist about the 
unusual little grocery srorc* Some, says Nevaquaya, think 
that sharing space with bananas and frozen dinners dimin- 
ishes the paintings; others think it’s wonderfully original. 
Most agree, though, that if a grocery score cum art gallery 
could spring up anywhere, it would be in Apache* 

Apache lies in sun-baked Caddo County, between Ana- 
darko and Lawton* f rom Main Street the blue line of the 
Wichita Mountains rises in the south. Caddo County was 
home to Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes in the nine- 
teenth century and about 40 percent of the population stil l 
is Indian. 

For a town of 1,200, Apache has produced more than its 
share of Indian artists. Allan Houser grew up three miles 
west of Doc Tate, and doll maker Mildred Cleghorn, 
Houser’s cousin, still lives in town. Painter David Williams 
lived a few miles further down the road* Growing up in 
Apache, Doc Tate was acquainted with all of the members 
of the Kiowa Five, particularly with Stephen Mopope and 
Spencer Asah* Now, a new’ generation of artists is again 
starting out in the area, including Jeff Yellowhair, Jackie 
Toimigh and Tim Saupitty. 

Most of the north wall of the grocery is covered by Jeff 
Yellowhair’s narrative paintings, “Jeff Yellowhair is a Fine 
artist,” says Nevaquaya, who says Yellowhair some day may- 
be considered great. For now, Yellowhair ekes out a living, 
selling his paintings as fast as he can paint them. {He 
painted one scene right on the wall of his house after his 
wife complained that she never gut to keep any of h is work. ) 

Harris helps support those young artists starting out, and 
for that, Nevaquaya gives him credit* For his part, Harris 
goes easily from his role as art patron to dickering over a load 
of watermelons, '‘Oh, Eve talked about starting up a gal- 
lery',” he says, “but Fm a grocery- man." fi 


SHOPPING LIST: 

/ n a recent issue of Southwest Art magazine, an advertise- 
ment for the Duane Cotcord Galleries in Chickasha and 
Tulsa described a visit to the galleries this w ay, “It’s like 
shopping the back streets of San ta Fe*” 

In some ways, all of Oklahoma's Indian art galleries fit that 
description. “Oklahoma’s Indian art market is not that devel- 
oped,” says Red Earth's Christy Alcox, “It’s more traditional” 
The relative lack of marketing of Oklahoma Indian art has had 
the effect of keeping it more individual, Alcox believes, 'in 
Santa Fe, you can see 500 pots that all look the same.” 

The following galleries are devoted solely to Indian art and are 
most often mentioned by artists and collectors as Oklahoma's 
premier galleries* 

After 32 years, Doris Litcrell is the grand dame of Indian art 
gallery 7 owners and her Oklahoma City gallery is an institution. 
s i started with Stephen Mopope,” says Lictrell. “I date back to 
the originals.” 

Along the way, Litcrell has been instrumental in encouraging 
such artists as Doc Tate Nevaquaya and Robert Annesley, who 
credit Littrell for paying attention to them when nobody else 
was. Like many gallery owners, Littrell started out as a collector. 
From buying paintings for herself, Littrell began to buy paint- 
ings to wholesale to fine art galleries* Twelve years ago, she 
opened the Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery in southwest 
Oklahoma City. 

Today, her faith in Oklahoma artists is as strong as ever* 
“Oklahoma is the meeea for the painters,” she declares. Among 
the artists she represents are Virginia Stroud, Bill Glass, Brenda 
Kennedy Grummet, Benjamin Harjo Jr** and Merlin Little 
Thunder 

The vital LtyofLittrdL's gallery is aided by the hectic schedule 
she maintains, in addition to monthly shows at the Oklahoma 
City gallery, she also sends work by Oklahoma artists to Malibu 
and New Jersey. 

The Oklahoma I ndian Art Gallery is at 2335 S\V 44th Street in 
Oklahoma City, (405) 685-6162. 

It’s not unusual fora first-time visitor to the Indian Territory 7 
Gallery- in Sapulpa to stop at the front counter and ask what the 
admission is, reports owner Shirley Wells. It is gorgeous, with 
creamy walls and carpeting and a hushed ambience, left over 
from the previous tenant — a bank* 

More impressive, though, is Wells’ inventory. A partial list of 
the artists includes Benjamin Harjo Jr,, Mike Larsen, sculptor 
Denny Haskew, Brenda Kennedy G rummer, Bert Seabourn, 
Troy Anderson, Merlin Little Thunder and sculptor Charles 
Pratt. 

The nine-year-old gallery dealt exclusively with Oklahoma 
artists until last summer when Wells added sculptorBill Frokopiof 
and sculptor and painter Clifford Brycelea* Frokopiof, who is an 
Alaskan Aleut, won the grand award in 1 989 and again in 1 990 at 
Red Earth, 

The gallery- is at 1030 E* Taft, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2050. 
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A GUIDE TO INDIAN ART GALLERIES 


Reba Olsen, founder of The Galleria in Norman, has an 
almost m issionary zeal ro ed uearc her fellow Oklahomans a bou c 
Indian art and history. In the past, elementary students have 
toured the gal le ry ; Olsen has hosted a television show on I ndian 
an; she's even written a book on Indian artists, “We’re primarily 
interested in education/" Olsen says, "Indian art is Indian 
history," 

The Norman gallery carries artists 
such as Archie Blackowl, Robbie 
McMurtry, Wayne Cooper, the 
Creepingbear brothers, Mirac, Ted 
and Bobby, Benny Buffalo, Rut he 
Blalock Jones and sculptor Harvey 
Pratt, The Galleria also sells jewelry 
by Bruce Caesar and pieces deco- 
rated with trade beads by Katie 
Nevaquaya. 

Olsen loves to talk with her cus- 
tomers but also believes the paint- 
ings speak for themselves. In a mas- 
terwork, "there is the essence of the 
artist, It’s almost indescribable,” she says, "When someone 
comes in, I let them alone so they can listen to the art,” 

Olsen’s son, Kevin, and daughter, DaOnne, took over the 
gallery in September, but Mrs, Olsen will stay on as an art 
appraiser. 

The gallery’ is at 1630 W. Lindsey in Norman, (405) 329-1 225, 

From the contemporary 7 works of Parker Boy id die and Bill 
Rabbit to traditionalists like Aeee Blue Eagle and Stephen 
Mopope, Linda Greever, owner of The Art Market in Tuba, 
li kes to contrast styles, "There's someth mg for everybody,” she 
says. Customers buy paintings, then “tell me they didn’t like 
Indian art,” 

Greever also tries to make people feel comfortable, “This 
isn't like a a New York gallery. There’s lots of art on the walls,” 
Greever tries to make sure her prices aren’t too intimidating 
either. "I like to see people start collecting and then build their 
collection/’ Greever says, "You can’t do that unless you have 
some of the new artists? In the past, she’s been well-rewarded 
for her practice of taking chances with new artists: Bill Rabbit’s 
first show was at the Art Market, 

Visitors to the gallery find well-established names like Troy 
Anderson and Jerome Tiger, hot, newer artists like Merlin 
Little Thunder and Fernando Rad ilia and artists Greever is 
banking will be hot, like Brooks Henson, Jessie Hummingbird 
and Kay Henderson. 

The Art Market is at 7913 E, 51st at Fontana Shopping 
Center in Tulsa. 

A tour through the Native American Art Gallery is a visual 
history of modern American Indian art in Oklahoma, says owner 
Wes Gans, 

Cans’ inventory spans the cycles of Indian art from the Kiowa 


Five and Acee Blue Eagle in the 1920s and ’30s to Ruche Blalock 
Jones, Mars Big Goose, Larry Hood, and jane Mauldin to Joan 
Hill and Bill Glass Jr. to up and comers like Dan Smith and 
sculptors Bobby Creepingbear and William Haney. Ninety 
percent of the gallery’s inventory is by Oklahoma artists. Gans 
is also a collector of 19th century artifacts; 1880s beaded bags 
and moccasins are also sold in his 
gallery. 

The Native American An Gallery 
is at 323 S. Main in Tulsa, (918) 584- 
5792. 

With so many tine artists in the 
state of Oklahoma, Lorene Stcphe ns 
had to draw the line somewhere. She 
and husband Robert decided the 
Susan Peters Gallery in Anadarko 
would special ize in the work of Plains 
Indian artists. 

The gallery tends to represent 
whole families of artists, like Allie 
and Sherman Chaddleson, Mirac, Ted and Bobby Creep- 
ingbear, (“That whole Creepingbear family is talented/’ she 
says) Robert, Tony, Tonya, and William Redbird, Ranee and 
Larry Hood. She also represents artists Jean Bales, Virginia 
Stroud, Archie Blackowl, Jeff Yellowhair and Doc Tate Neva- 
quaya, 

Mrs. Stephens, who also owns McKee’s Indian Store with her 
husband, started the adjoining gallery as kind of a hobby, she 
says. The gallery' is named for the field matron who arranged for 
members of the Kiowa Five to study at the University of 
Oklahoma. Lee Tsatoke, Jr., the grandson of Monroe Tsatoke, 
comes in from time to time with a painting, says Stephens. 

The Susan Peters Gallery' is at 11 2 S, Main in Anadarko, (409) 
247-7151, 

The Gray Deer Gallery' in Oklahoma City is worth mention 
as one of the few Indian-owned galleries in the state. Osage 
silversmith Greg Gray bought the gallery last August from 
Cherokee painter Diana Hudgens Beach and her husband, 
George Beach. Gray plans to continue to sell H ud gens’ work in 
the gallery and to add more original art by Oklahoma painters 
and sculptors. Gray sells his own jewelry' and work by his 
brothers, Shan and Clancy Gray. The Gray Deer Gallery 7 is on 
the first level of rhe Sheraton Century Center on Broadway in 
Oklahoma City, (405) 235-2730. 

Two Oklahoma galleries carry exclusively the work of one 
artist or one family of artists. The Tiger Gallery’ in Muskogee 
sells paintings by Jerome Tiger, johnny Tiger Jr., Dana Tiger 
and Christopher Tiger. The Kelly Haney Art Gallery’ >n 
Seminole sells the work of Enoch Kelly Haney in every thing 
from prints to greering cards to paintings, 

—Barbara Palmer 
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uper Gifts For The Holidays 


The annual OKLAHOMA TODAY selection of holiday gift items is bigger and 
better than ever. All items are uniquely Oklahoman, selected for beauty, original- 
ity and quality. They’re perfect for family and friends ... place your order today! 






Show Your Oklahoma Pride With 
Our Original Design Sweatshirts. 

Our sweatshirts are always a hot item for holiday gift 
giving. Both designs are Oklahoma originals, produced 
exclusively for OKLAHOMA TODAY. The Oklahoma shirt 
(left and right) is a bright, colorful depiction of state heritage 
and recreation. The Indian Patchwork shirt presents a 
dramatic interpretation of Oklahoma’s Native American 
heritage. Both designs are appropriate for men and 
women. The shirts are 50% polyester / 50% cotton in sizes 
S, M, L, XL, XXL. Only $19.95 each plus $1.50 shipping. 


Oklahoma 
^ State Flags 

The 3’x5 h flag 
is $37.50 plus 
$1.50 shipping. 
The 4 n x6" desk 
flag is $2,95 plus 
50c shipping. 


Give An OKLAHOMA 
TODAY Gift Subscription, y 

Family and friends will love a subscription 
to OKLAHOMA TODAY , the award-winning 
magazine of the Sooner State. All the 
beautiful color photography and fascinating 
features will arrive in their mailbox six times 
a year. We’ll send a special announcement 
to the recipient in your name. 
First gift subscription 
$13.50, all others are 
$1 1 each (outside 
U.S., add $5 per 
year, $10 air- 
mail). Two 
year sub- 
scriptions 
$23.00. 


Oklahoma 
Map Puzzle ► 

The map puzzle is back! 
Fun and educational for 
young and old. each hundred- 
piece puzzle features state 
rivers, lakes, history and 
symbols. A great holiday gift, 
the puzzle measures 1 3" x 
20". Only $9.95 each plus $2 
shipping. 


Order your 1991 
Scenic Calendar. ► 


Twelve breathtaking photographs 
dominate OKLAHOMA TODAYS 1991 
Scenic Calendar. Each wire-bound 
calendar measures 12" x 9" and 
includes a listing of special events and 
background information on each of the 
areas photographed. Only $6.95 each plus 
$1 .50 shipping. 







“Route 66: A 
The Mother Road” 


Our Beautifully Designed Coffee Mug 
Is A Gift You Will Really Warm Up To! 

This new original coffee mug is available only from OKLAHOMA TODAY. 
Each kiln-fired black ceramic mug sparkles with beautiful four-color artwork. 
One side features ' Oklahoma" and the other side is highlighted with a Semi- 
nole Indian Patchwork design. Order in any quantity for yourself, friends and 
family. Dishwasher and microwave safe. Only $7.95 each plus $2 shipping. 



▲ 

OKLAHOMA TODAY 

in Bound Volumes 


OKLAHOMA 



▲ 

David Fitzgerald's 
“OKLAHOMA” 


Oklahoma author Michael Wallis 
has compiled the definitive book on 
the most legendary road in Ameri- 
can history. Includes 230 stunning 
images of people, roadside diners, 
history and more. Only $29,95 
each plus $3 shipping. 


The 1 989 hardbound volume of 
OKLAHOMA TODAY’S features the 
popular Centennial Series. Place 
your order now for the 1990 edition 
(available in November). Each 
volume is covered with off-white cloth 
with brown lettering. Only $29.95 
each plus $3 shipping. 


This oversized 10"xl3 1/2" 
edition is filled with over 100 
stunning color photographs by 
David Fitzgerald, showcasing 
every corner of the state. Hard- 
back edition only. $32.50 each, 
plus $3 shipping. 


"The Long Lost Recipes Of Aunt Susan 
Is A Cookbook - And More! ▼ 


Indian Head/Buffalo Nickel 
Button Covers. ▼ 

These stylish button covers 
tie in to the "Southwest” look, 

A popular fashion accessory, 
they snap-on to buttons on 
your blouse, dress, shirts, cuffs 
or pockets. Worn by both men 
and women. Set of four only 
$18. set of six only $27. Add 
$1 shipping per set. 



"Aunt Susan" (Edna Vance Adams Mueller) was Food Editor 
of the Daily Oklahoman from 1929-1943. Her recipes (550 

total) provide a glimpse of Okla- 
homa's culinary traditions; the 
vignettes she wrote show a 
discerning woman's view of the 
world in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Only $14.95 pfus $3 shipping. 



Send orders to* 


Oklahoma TODAY, P.O. Bo* 53384 
niuL.ma r'ih nil., 7iis? 

Subscriptions or Items 

Quantity 

Price 

Shipping 

Total 








Name (Please Print) 






Address 






< liiy. Sure 

Method of payment (Please Check) J Discover Card 
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Dreams and Visions: 


TRAVELERS ON A 
COMMON GROUND 


bey emu artist Archie Blackowl was 



Art? 


'> 


orn in Custer County in T9lT and as a f 
yoifng boy was stnt a way to' a government 
boarding school. There , to encourage- him to 


forget h{s ways, his braids were cut off and his 


| -4 


Vi hand-sewn clothing was taken away. Shawnee ' 


. i ^ / 

artist Sharron Ahtone Harjo, born 34 years 


Y 


later, is herself a teacher. She takes her f arp 
students to Doris LittrelTs Indian art 
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Despite the differing circumstances in their lives, 
the thread of tradition ties artists such as 
Blackowl and Harjo together. Black owl’s 
grandparents chose him to dance in the Sun 
Dance; for over half a century he has painted 
Cheyenne ceremonies with reverent balance. 
Harjo’ s grandparents passed down to her a book 
of ledger drawings that held the family history in 
its pages. Harjo now uses the ledger style in her 
work , overlaying it with her own style. 
Tradition resides in Mike Larsen *s work as well: 


“Token of My Love yi * Slmrrtm Ah tone 
Harjo * 1978 * Water color 
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“Cheyenne Burial* * Archie Black owl * 1 984 

the medicine men he often 
paints wield power in their 
hands. Mime Creepingbear 
saturates the canvas with 
the pure browns and blues of 
an unspoiled world; the curving 
lines of Sherman Chaddlesonh 
alabaster sculpture shows 
a figure in harmony 
with the world. 

These artists and dozens more 
are part of the circle of Indian 
art . They draw from the well of 
Indian experience. 

— Barbara Palmer 

“Southwestern Lady" * Sherman Chaddleson 
Colorado Alabaster 
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The Wild Turkey Chase 

Turkey hunting's three rules : 

L Be patient 2. Be patient 3. Be patient . 



f m f hirty years ago on a whim, 
m Dwain Bland and a hunting 
m cronv decided to try their 
& hands at stalking some wily 
gobblers in a remote screich of the 
Antelope Hills. “What we knew 
about turkey hunting you could 
stick in your eye and it wouldn't 
hurt,” Bland observed. “We 
drove clear the hell out there 
and wandered around for the 
better pan of a day, and we 
didn't see a damn turkey or 
a turkey track or anything 
else.” 

That, however, was the inaus- 
picious introduction to the sport for 
an Oklahoman now regarded among 
hunters as one of North America’s top 
wild turkey hunters and guides. His 
actual turkey encounter came much 
later, ‘Til never forget the first day I 
brought a turkey home and threw it 
down on the porch,” Bland intoned 
wistfully. “1 said to my w ife, ‘I'm gonna 
get to be good at this sport. [ love it/ ” 
When Bland made that brash procla- 
mation, he didn't realize how little was 
known about the sport. “You couldn’t 
learn nothing about it because there 
wasn’t nothing wrote about turkey 
hunting,” said Bland, “So I just started 
learning about it on my own.” 

Along the way, he wrote two books 
on the sport, including “Turkey 
Hunter’s Digest,” a no-nonsense guide 
to hunting North American wild tur- 
key; he ended up a rustic guru of the 
sport. Something those who knew him 
well could have seen coming. 

As boys Bland and his twin brother, 
Dick, roamed the Oklahoma prairie, 
stealing watermelons and shooting at 
ducks with slingshots. One Christmas 
Dwain got a shotgun from his father. 


A Rio Grande stakes a classic turkey pose. 


Dwain Bland's 

Fried Wild Turkey Breast 

Roll slices of raw wild turkey breast 
(1/2-inch thick) in flour. Dip in beaten 
egg. Roll in crushed corn flakes and fry 
in skillet with hot oil. Let cook on low 
flame until turkey is tender and brown 
on both sides, “Whoo-EE-cc,” says 
Bland, "makes me hungry just think- 
ing about it” 


Or in Bland “basically worked seven 
days a week,” so Dwain, on his own, 
learned to track everything from prai- 
rie chickens to snakes. Even then, wild 
turkeys represented the ultimate chal- 
lenge. “1 always figured that if you 
could become the best turkey hunter 
there was that it would pretty well pur 
you in good stead in the world as being 
one of the best hunters there was,” 
Bland observed. 

His theory rests on the fact that wild 


turkeys are formidable prey with ex- 
traordinary senses. Keen eyesight en- 
ables them to discern movement bet- 
ter than humans. They can see color, 
which is unusual for animals. And their 
sensitive hearing can pinpoint move- 
ment down to the inch. Unlike the 
average supermarket bucierball, the 
lean game birds are shrewd and alert 
and can take flight and disappear into 
the woods in a heartbeat, “It’s consid- 
ered the wariest of all che game bird 
animals we’ve got,” Bland said. 

Yet the only mystery to hunting tur- 
keys, to hear Bland tell it, is that one 
must think like a turkey. Patience is 
key. “A turkey doesn't wear a wrist- 
watch,” said Bland, “and the hunter 
shouldn’t either. Forget the time. Just 
hunt. You will become better for it,” 
Mosquitoes, snakes and barbed wire 
are occupational hazards for the turkey 
hunter. Stamina comes in handy. Many 
a time, the turkey hunter will find 
himself in a footrace trying ro catch the 
elusive birds. Bland remembers more 
than one occasion when men many 
years his junior were huffing and puff- 
ing in an effort to match his pace. 

Not surprisingly, Thanksgiving is a 
special holiday for che Bland family. 
Oklahoma in the fall abounds with 
turkeys, and chat makes it a relative 
cinch to bring home a bird for the din- 
ner cable. In fact, whatever the season. 
Bland has become so proficient at 
bringing turkey home that, despite its 
wonderful nutty flavor, his family has 
been known upon occasion to beg for 
chicken come holiday time. 

Bland doesn’t take it personally. 

For him, the fun is in the process. 
Turkey hunting, he explains simply, is 
“everything that’s good in life.” 

— Stephen Berg 
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Seasonal Treats 

A trio of traditions that comes around only once a year. 


is the season to *e 
celebrate and 
while you' re at it, 
vhy not start a new 
tradition this year, sampling 
some of the state's own spe- 
cial holiday happenings? 

Here, three excursions sure to 
put some spark in the season: 

A PILGRIM’S FEAST 

It grew out of a resort staffs 
worst nightmare. The 1980 
holiday season was approach- 
ing and a renovation had gut- 
ted the kitchen at Lake Mur- 
ray Country Inn in south-central Okla- 
homa. 

The only place available for 'Thanks- 
giving dinner: the park's Group Camp 
No. 2, an old stone building heated by 
a fireplace and lit by a solitary bulb. 

So, said Meg Lester, park recreation 
director, the staff pitched in: dressing 
like Pilgrims, cooking a traditional tur- 
key dinner, and, finally, serving it 
family-style to 350 guests. 

It was a hit. The guests loved the 
rustic setting. And so the next year, the 
staff did an encore. But this time the 
w eather turned nasty, and older guests 
were bothered by the damp cold. 

No problem. “We put trees in the 
(lodge) ballroom and tried to make it 
look as much like an outdoor feast as 
possible," said Lester. “We kept the 
same family-style seating, w ith 10 to a 
table and food served in big bowls and 
platters." 

It worked. Last year the staff served 
dinner to about 750 people in four 
seatings — the first at 1 1 a.m., the last at 
2:30 p.m. Thanksgiving Day. 

They embellished the experience a 
bit, too. Pilgrims greeted guests at the 



Living historians gather at the Rendezvous to demonstrate such 
forgotten arts as hide-tanning, arrow: -making and smithing. 


door w hile nearby cider simmered on 
an open fire. Out back, Indians told 
stories at a teepee, kids joined in a 
turkey strut, and families took hayrides 
through the park. 

The feast costs $10.95 for adults, 
$5.50 for children. For reservations, call 
(405) 223-6600. 

AN ELECTRIFYING PARADE 

Just a few' years back, Tulsa's Christ- 
mas Parade w as near death, reduced to 
an obligatory trek through dow ntown 
that couldn’t even lure kids away from 
Saturday morning cartoons. 

Organizers had two options: Put the 
parade out of its misery’ or sound a Code 
Blue and work to revive it. 

They chose resuscitation. Down- 
town merchants and Tulsa Jaycees 
breathed life into the parade with elec- 
tricity and then renamed it the Tulsa 
PSO Christmas Parade of Lights. 

Now, thousands of tw inkling lights 
adorn every’ parade entry’ in a nighttime 
show' of glitz that once again draw's 
crowds to the curbs of downtow n 
'Tulsa. Past entries have included Cin- 
derella's glass coach blazing w ith lights, 


children glowing in the dark 
and local celebrities bedecked 
in blinking bow’ ties. (Last 
year, Elvis crooned “Blue 
Christmas" from the back seat 
of a phosphorescent pink 
Cadillac.) 

The parade begins down- 
town at 6 p.m. on December 8. 
For more information, call 
(918)583-2617. 

TREK BACK IN TIME 
In the late 1830s, come holi- 
day time, mountain men 
would descend from the hills 
and trappers and traders would mingle 
in such numbers that it wasn't unheard 
of for a temporary tow n to spring up 
overnight. 

The annual gathering became 
known as a “Rendezvous," and De- 
cember 7-9 you can sample one at 
Roman Nose Resort, near Watonga, an 
hour-and-half drive northwest of Okla- 
homa City. 

At the Trader’s Feast and Rendez- 
vous, traders, trappers, and black- 
smiths, dressed in authentic costumes, 
sell their wares. An Indian encamp- 
ment w ith teepees, a sweat lodge and 
brush arbor completes the picture. As 
a part of the festivities, the Roman 
Nose Lodge hosts an old-fashioned 
Christmas dinner of venison, turkey, 
cornbread and buffalo on Saturday- 
evening, topped off w ith sweetmeats. 
(You can take the recipes home.) 

Living history’ programs accompany 
dinner and run free throughout the 
park during the celebration. For more 
information, call (405) 623-7281. 

— Susan Witt 

Susan Witt is a Tulsa free-lance writer. 
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♦ Nov. 10-1 1 At the Bass Tournament of 
Champions, the state’s best fishermen put in at the Three Forks Landing 
on the Arkansas River, fish all day and then haul their boats (with fish) back 
to a Muskogee mall parking lot for a drive-through weigh in. The Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Conservation throws the fish back. Nov. 29-30 The 
“Homecoming Express” rolls out of the Miami depot on Nov. 29; two 
passenger trains will meet at Union Station in OKC for a statewide finale to 
Homecoming ’90. Along the way, at least 30 whistle stops are planned. ♦ 
Nov. 30-Jan. 13 The OU Museum of Art looks back on the career of Oscar 
B. Jacobson, from 1915 to the 1 960s, with a retrospective of Jacobson’s paint- 
ings: Cezannesque Southwest landscapes. ♦ Dec. 15-16 Bartlesville native 
Carla Stallings, now a principal dancer with the Boston Ballet, comes home 
to dance in Tchaikovsky’s fantasy, “The Nutcracker,’’ at the Bartlesville 
Community Center. 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


NOVEMBER 

1-4 “T.C, (knnon — Native American: A New View of 

the West/' Nat l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 

1-4 “Elements of Design/’ Navajo and Oriental 

Weavings, Nafl Cowboy 1 Jail of Fame, OKC, (405 ) 
478-2222 


IU-Jan. 15 
io-jnn.15 
12-Dee. !4 
17-Dee, 16 
17-Jam 20 
30-Jan. 13 


"Beyond Tradition/’ X at 4 Cowboy Hall of Fame. 
OKC, (405)478-2250 

"Packing Iron: Western Guns Lind Gun I eat her/ 1 
Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
"Sculpture by T. Paul Hernandez,” Gardiner Art 
Gallery, OSU. Stillwater, (405) 744-60 16 
"American Art in Miniature 1 990/' Gilereasc Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
“Carl Oscar Borg: A Niche in Time/’ Gilereasc 
Museum. Tulsa. (918) 582-3122 
“Oscar Jacobson: An Oklahoma Legend.” Of 
M useum of An. Norman. < 4( >5 > 325-3272 


1-18 “Edward Knippcts: Violence and Grace,” Ol 
Museum of An, Norman, (405)25-3272 

1- 28 Seminole Patchwork by Monica Spearman. South- 

ern Plains Indian Museum and Crafts Center, 
Anadarkn, (405) 247-6221 

2- 24 “Hidden Places: The Way Things Were/’ Museum 

of the Great Plains. Lawton, (405) 581-3460 
2-Dec, 31 “Keepers of the Flame: Indian Artists of Oklahoma 
'Today/’ Kirkpatrick ( iemer, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
4-Dec. 28 "Lucas Samarar Photographs 1969-87," Gardiner 
Art Gallery, OSU. Stillwater, (405) 744-6016 


DECEMBER 

1-2 A Christmas Fair. Firehouse Art Center. Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 

I , H J 5 V ic to r i a n C h i I d re n N Sto r\ H < >u r, OK Terri t o ria I 
Museum, Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 
1,8,15 Victorian Musical, State Capital Publishing Mu- 
seum, Guthrie, (405) 282-4123 
1-9 Festival of Trees, Philbrook Museum of Art. Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7941 


* Denotes a Homecoming ’90 event 


Novcm be r- 1 )ecc m be r 1 99( ) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


CALENDAR 


1-29 


U31 


1-31 


1-31 


l -Jan. I 

2 

2 

*2 


2-19 
22-March 21 


Laurie Wickencamp, 1AO Gallery, OKC, (405) 843- 
3441 

Master's Art Show, Five ( avilr/ed Tribes Museum, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 

Marian Goodwin, Contemporary Indian Paintings, 
Plains Indians and Pioneers Museum, Woodward, 
(405) 256-6136 

‘Women in American Architecture 1888-1988; Thar 
Exceptional One," Omniplex Science Museum, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

“Star of Wonder," Kirkpatrick Planetarium, GKC, 
(405) 424-5545 

Ol d - Fa s h ion cd Ch rise mas * 01 d 1 own N 1 u sc u m , E l k 
City, (405) 225-0200 

Christmas Open House, Plains Indians and Pio- 
neers M use u m , Wc )od wa rd, (41 15 ) 25 6-6 1 3 6 
Christmas Tea, Cherokee Strip Museum, Perry, 
(405) 336-2405 

“Men At Work/Th c Depression Era," Gardiner Art 
Gallery, OSU, Stillwater, <405} 744-9088 
“Winter Nights," Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 


1-15 “Crossing Delancey," Carpenter Square Theatre, 
GKC, (405) 232-6500 

6-9 “Qu liters,” OC U Theatre, OKC, (405 ) 52 1 -5 121 
6-9 “Just So Stories," Lawton Community 'Theatre, 

I w ton , (405 ) 355 -1600 

14-22 “A Christmas Carol," Williams Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

NOVEMBER 

9-11 Illinois River Arcs and Crafts Festival, NSU Cam- 
pus, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 
10 Tulsey Town Storytelling Festival, All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church, Tulsa, (918) 747-3941 
15-18 Hafil, St. Anthony’s Orthodox Christian Church, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-7300 

*22 -25 Thanksgiving Feast, Lake Murray Lodge, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-6600 

28- Dee. 1 Festival of Trees, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 



DRAMA 


NOVEMBER 

2-4 
2-11 
2-17 
8-11 
* 8-11 
9-11, 15-17 
9-11, 16-17 

13- 17 

14- 18 

15- 17 
15*17, 22-24 

15-18 

16-18, 29- Dec. 1 

29- Dee. 16 

30- Dec, 16 
30-Dec. 23 


“Angels Fall," Heller Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 743- 
1218 

“The Night of the Iguana,” Will rams Theatre, Tu Isa, 
(918) 587-8402 

“The Children's Hour," Carpenter Square The- 
atre. OKC, (405) 232-6500 
“Car's Paw," Cameron Univ. Theatre, Lawton, 
(405) 581-2478 

“To Kill a Mockingbird,” CASC Auditorium, Po- 
teau, (918) 647-8660 

“Black Comedy," Muskogee Little Theatre, 
Muskogee, (918)687-1714 
"The Miracle Worker,” SW Playhouse, Clinton, 
(405) 323-4448 

American College Theatre Festival II. Pollard 
Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 
“Oklahoma!”, Scrctean Center, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-9208 

"The Elephant Man,” Ardmore Little Theatre, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-6387 

“The Best Christmas Pageant Ever," Shawnee Little 
Theatre, Shawnee, (405) 275*2805 
“A 'Tale of Two Bedrooms," Street Players The- 
atre, The Corner Stage, Norman, (405) 364-0207 
“Marne,” Lawton Community Theatre, Lawton, 
(405) 355-1600 

"Broadway Bound,” Jewel Box Theatre, OKC* 
<405)521-1786 

“1940’s Radio Hour," Broken Arrow Community 
Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 258*0077 
“The Gift of the Magi,” Pollard Theater, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 


DECEMBER 

1 "The Famous People Players." Chapman Music 
Hall, Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

* Denotes a Homecoming *90 event 


DECEMBER 

1 St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church Arts and Crafts, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-3357 
1 Festival of Trees, Stillwater, (405) 377-7010 
1-2 5th Annual Arcs and Crafts Show, Bixby, (918) 596* 
5990 

3 Jewish Book Fair, Tulsa Jewish Community Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 495-1100 

*7-9 Traders Christmas Feast, Roman Nose State Park, 
Waionga, (405) 623-7281 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 

•3-4 O k i e 1 00 B u IE B u c ko u c, M u skogee S rate F a i r- 
grounds, Muskogee, (918) 687-4406 
7*13 World Championship Quarter Horse Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6704 
*8-10 NOSU Rodeo, Fairgrounds, Alva, (405) 327-1700 
8*11 US, Team Roping Championship, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

9-11 Oklahoma Hunter Jumper Horse Show, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 
17*18 Osage Steer Roping Club Finals, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, {405} 282-3004 

23-24 NaFI Finals Steer Roping, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie, 
(405) 282-3004 

24 Senior Steer Roping, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 
282-3004 

25-Dec. I NaFI Reining Horse Futurity, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6704 


DECEMBER 

1-2 Cherokee Sports In FI Team Roping, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

4-8 World Barrel Racing Futurity, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948*6704 

11-15 S u n belt Cun i ng H orse F u turity , State F ai rgrou nd s. 
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OKC, (405) 948-6704 

26-Jan. 1 Tulsa Holiday Circuit Quarter Horse Show, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 744- 1 1 13 



MUSIC AND DANCE 

NOVEMBER 

3 " A C ^e n t u rv of Song, 11 Com mu ni ty C en ter, 

Bartlesville, (918) 336 2787 

3 An Elegant Evening with the Lawton Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

3, 8, 10 “Le Trouvere.” Tulsa Opera, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 587-481 1 

4 Same Fc Trio, Sere r can Center, OSU, Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6133 

7 Symphony with David Shifrin, Bartlesville Sym- 
phony, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2787 
7 “From the Met to Broadway," NSU Fine Arts 
Auditorium, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 
13 OSU Fall Jazz Concert, Stillwater, (405) 744-6133 

15 The Battlefield Band, Celtic Music Series, Per- 
forming Arts Cenrer, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

15-16 Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Season, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

16 Oklahoma Sinfrmia Tulsa Pops, Brady Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-7507 

1 8 Children’s Workshop Concert* Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

20 OSU Wind Ensemble Concert, Stillwater, (405) 
744-6133 

25 Concert on Ice, Tulsa Philharmonic, Williams Cen- 
ter Forum, Tulsa, (9181 584-2533 
27 OSl Flute Ensemble, Stillwater, (405) 744-6133 
27 Central State Univ. jazz Concert, Edmond, (405) 
341-2980 

29- Dec. 2 "Amah l and the Night Visitors,* Tulsa Opera, 

(91 8) 582-4035 

3 0- Dec, 2 Christmas F antasy , Ci marro n C ' i rc u 1 1 0 p era, Soo n e r 

Theatre, Norman, (405) 364-8962 


DECEMBER 

1 “Peppermint Pops," Lawton Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

2 Tulsa Philharmonic Sundae Series, Performi ng Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (91 H) 584-2533 

6 Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Concert, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

7 Oklahoma Sinfonia Tulsa Pops, Tulsa, (918) 582- 
7507 

7- 8 4th Annual SNU Chorale Madrigal Festival, Be- 

thany, (405) 491-6345 

8 Tuba Philharmonic Pops Concert, Performing Arts 
CcntcrTulsa, (918) 584-2533 

8- 9 I landefs Messiah, First Lutheran Church, Tulsa, 

(918) 582-0917 

9 Christmas with Canterbury, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405) 235-7464 

9 Family Christmas Concert, Tulsa Boy Singers, 
Bartlesville, (9181 336-2787 
9 Messiah, OSU Music Dept., Stillwater, (405) 744- 
6133 


1 1 Sing-Along “Messiah,” Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa, 
(918) 584-2533 

14- 16 20-22 “The Nutcracker/’ Ballet Oklahoma, Civic Cen- 

ter, OKC, (405) 848-8637 

15 Benny Kim, Violinist, Chopin Society, CSU, 
Edmond, (405) 340-3500 

15-16 “'The Nutcracker,” Bartlesville Civic Ballet, 

Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336-4746 
15-16 “The Nutcracker,” Western OK Ballet Theatre, 
SWOSU, Weatherford. (405) 323-5954 

15- 16, 20-23 “The Nutcracker,” Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 

Tuba. (918) 585-2573 

1 6 Tulsa Youth Symphony Concert, Tuba Philhar- 
monic, Tulsa, (918) 584-2533 

1 7 Prairie Dance Christmas Celebration, Kirkpatrick 
Center, OKC, (405 ) 478-4132 



NOVEMBER 


*1 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

1 Buffalo Auction, Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Cache, (405) 429-3222 
4 Will Rogc rs Da y s , Clarem o re, ( 9 1 8 1 34 1 -28 1 8 
4 7ch Annual Home Tour, Ed mond Women’s Club, 
Edmond, (405 ) 340-2550 

*6-1 1 Southern Na/.arene Univ. Homecoming '90 Cele- 
bration, Bethany, (405) 491-6312 
•9- 1 2 "Thirty Years of Art,” Downtown, Okmulgee, (9 1 8) 
756-7961 

*10-11 1 990 Bass Tournament of Champions, Arkansas 

River and Curt's Mall, Muskogee, (918) 682-3151 
1 1 Fairview Fly-In, Airport, Fairview, (405) 227-3788 
13 Herb Bazaar, Tulsa Garden Center, Tuba, (918) 
749-6401 

*18 Christmas Open House, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
23-24 Mcnnonite Relief Sale, Major Co, Fairgrounds* 
Fairview, (405) 227-4730 

*26 Grand Lighting Ceremony, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
*29-30 Homecoming Train. Statewide. (405) 521-2406 
30- Dee. 2 Names Project Quilt Exhibit, Tuba Convention 
Center, Tuba, (918) 596-7177 

30-Dec, 23 “A Territorial Christmas,” Downtown Guthrie. 
(405) 282-1947 


DECEMBER 


1 

Marland Mansion Christmas Gala, Ponca City 7 , 
(405) 767-0422 

1-25 

Christmas in the Park, Ackley Park, Elk City, (405) 
225-0207 

5-8, 13-15 

Boare’s Heade Feastc, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 
456-551 1 

8 

Meet the Author; John le Carre, Tuba Central 
Library, Tuba, (918) 596-7977 

8 

Christmas Parade of Lights. Dow ntown, T ulsa, 
(918) 583-2617 

*11 

Holiday Open House, Downtown, Duncan, (405) 
252-8696 

24 

Firing of Christmas Gun, Old Flour Mill, Yukon, 
(405) 350-7618 


Dates and details of entries in this calendar may change. We recommend calling 
before attending events. 


* Denotes a Homecoming '90 event 


November- Decern her 1990 
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